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ABSTRACT 

This document reports on a study, conducted by the 
author, which focused on investigating the problems of the way our 
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questionnaires and explain the research methodology, a related 
document is EA 004 756. (JF) 
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FOREWORD 



The Legislature has charged the Advisory Council to 
recommend such policies as will promote and facilitate 
coordination, effectiveness and efficiency in the operation of 
all public education systems in the commonwealth. The 
single most important element of our system of education is 
the governance of our elementary and secondary schools - 
its quality and effectiveness. As it is of prime importance, so 
too does it offer the most complex and difficult problem of 
investigation and analysis. Changes in our society demand 
changes in the laws and the governance of our schools which 
developed in a different and simpler time. For nearly three 
years the Council and its staff in collaboration with 
committees of the School Committees and Superintendents 
Associations consulted with each other and with some of the 
most distinguished scholars and administrators in the 
Country. Finally we turned for counsel and assistance to Dr. 
Robert Wood, President of the University of Massachusetts 
and an outstanding political scientist and public 
administrator. Dr. Wood assisted us in planning the study, in 
choosing the study director. Dr. Paul W. Cook of M.I.T., and 
arranged for the University of Massachusetts to contract for 
the study. 

The original plans for the study called for examination 
of the roles, organizational relationships and responsibilities 
of the superintendent of schools and their school boards, 
examination of the relationship of local districts to the 
Department of Education and other state agencies effecting 
education and the examination of appropriate relationships, 
organization and strategies for statewide organizations 
involved in public education. As Dr. Cook progressed with his 
sludy activities, he became convinced that by far the most 
important handicaps to effective governance of our schools 
stem from the system of interrelationships which have been 
established by the legislature since since the foundation of 
our public schools in colonial days. His investigations led him 
to the conclusion that the way our schools are financed, the 
arrangements for delivering educational resources to our 
students, the developing problems of collective bargaining 
negotiations, and the way our school systems are organized 
and interrelated - that from these four elements derive the 
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most prcsMiig demands on our school committees and 
superintendents. Dr. Cook then set about investigating these 
problems and ways lor solving them. 

Thv Advisory Council regrets that it was not possible in 
this study to cover both the problems which Dr. Cook has 
investigated and the others causing.the overload of stress and 
work which .supi*rintendents and school committees face in 
coping with their day to day responsibilities. In another 
study the Council or some other agency must assist govern- 
ment leaders, school committees and superintendents in 
redefining their roles and requirements for assistance and 
information in the markedly changing society which they 
s^rvc. The Council notes that the current study did not 
utilize all of the funds allotted, some of which were 
reassigned to another project. 

Dr. Cook is right in his identification of the fundamental 
problems facing those who govern our schools, if sufficient 
funds and other provisions make possible the equitable 
delivery of educational resources to all of the children and 
youth under a system that diminishes the competition 
between the governments of ojr cities and towns and our 
school committees, then those who govern our schools can 
devote their attentions to basic educational problems and to 
communicating more effectively with their local 
constituencies. Dr. Cook's analyses are significant. His 
recommendations deserve the most careful consideration. 
The governance of our over-a-billion dollar school system and 
the resulting quality and nature of our educational programs 
must be of the highest order of priority. After all, it is the 
quality of our people and their productivity that makes for a 
good life for them and for a productive, prosperous 
Massachusetts. Education is a principal tool of society to 
increase the quality of the people. 

On behalf of the Advisory Council on F*ducation 1 
extend our gratitude particularly to Mr. Hugh Boyd, 
President of the Massachusetts School Committees 
Association, and Dr. John Connor, Superintendent of 
Schools m Worcester, and Chairman of Ad Hoc Committee 
for Revision of Structure of the Massachusetts Association of 
School Superintendent's Association, who led their respective 
committees in all of our planning efforts and finally in 
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participating in the study. We extend our gratitude to Dr. 
Wood, President of the Univeristy of Massachusetts, for 
assisting us in planning the study, getting it underway and 
making available the facilities of the University of 
Massachusetts. We also express appreciation to those wrho 
served on the study committee and to the many others who 
made themselves and their resources available to Dr. Cook 
and his staff. On behalf of the Council I transmit this report 
on the governance of our schools to the Governor, the 
members of the legislature, those who govern our schools and 
our cities and towns and all thoughtful citizens, I urge them 
to read Dr. Cook's analyses and recommendations and then 
to associate themselves in developing the important steps 
which will lead to a more efficient, more equitable and more 
economical school system. 

William C. Gaige 
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FORKWORI) 

Paul Cook's thesis may challenge public educators in 
Massachusetts today, but it should comfort them as well, l-or* 
tue propositions he puts forward and the evidence he* 
assenjbles in support, offer them and us the reassurance 
that the problenjs of governance faced by our public schools 
can still be solved by mortal men. The State's cities and 
towns do not necessarily need new school committees, nor 
do those school conjniittees necessarily need new superinteu- 
dents. Rather, the study that follows argues that what both 
need is a new set of conditions in which to work. No loiiger 
need those concerned about public education wander like 
Diogenes, looking for mythical supermen possessed of Max 
Weber*s (as distinct from today's) charisnia. to govern our 
schools. Instead, we need to redefine the roles comnuj -.eemen 
and superintendents must fill - creating others to accomplish 
other functions so that what is to be done can be 
accomplished by those chosen to do it. 

I hasten to add that such a redefinition is no easy task. 
Despite the still-enduring proposition that rahools should be 
kept out of politics, education is one of the most thoroughly 
political enterprises in American life. While courts have long 
held that the quality of education is not junJiciable. Cali- 
fornia's Serrano v.s. Priest decision declared by implication 
that one of the chief co. uibutors to that quality its 
financing - is. And school finance is clearly a political 
enterprise. Any attempt to alter the system by wJjich we 
educate our children or any attempt to redefine its parts - 
is bound to face challenge, and is bound to emerge altered 
itself. 

It is. I Mjink, this sense of challenge, and of change, that 
separates Dr. Cook's findings and recommendations from 
earlier research sponsored by the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Fiducation. lie gives us no easy solutions, and 
schoolnjen looking for new methods to endure current 
problems nuist look elsewhere for those kinds of answers. 
Rather, his inquiry ultimately asks us to reexamine and to 
remake the context in which we ask our public educators to 
operate, to rethink the roles and responsibilities which we 
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have assigned to the actors in our educational institutions, 
and to t: ^d some new models. This is a new kind of research 
for the / Ivisory Council. Originally, the study proposed to 
examine the ac(ors. But its findings revealed that the faults 
are not with the actors; instead, they are with the institu- 
tions. The problems facing the governance of ptibHc elemen- 
tary and secondary educatioii in Massachusetts'today stem 
from a complex set of elements that comprise the environ- 
ment in which school committeemen and superintendents 
work, end ,/ change is to accomplish anything, it must foci's 
on that environment. To my knowledge, MACE has not said 
this before. 

I am glad to have been the principal advisor for this study. 
My conversations with the schoolmen of Massachusetts 
during the course of its development re.iJnrmed my faith in 
their talent, energy, conviction and concern, qualities I found 
in them ten years ago. Public schools in the Commonwealth 
are governed by qualified and capable men and women, and 
as the needs of cur schools change, we must all continue our 
search for the ways to provide the quality education our 
children demand. 

Robert C. Wood 

Boston, Massachusetts 
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PREFACE 

These are times of rapid change for public education, 
and this work has endeavored to follow their course. In May, 
1971, when the study began, few thought that the Courts 
would call into question the fundamental means by which 
Massachusetts and other states made provision for public 
education. The local property tax, for good or ill, had always 
been the principal source of support for locally governed 
public schools. If the result left something to be desired, 
either within a school district or as between them, the 
problem was simply to find better ways to cope with a haO 
situation. That the underlying situation itself might he 
subject to substantial change was seldom considered. 

In the late summer of 1971, the Supreme Court of 
California, in Serrano vs. Priest changed all that, by adding 
legal grounds to all the reasons of policy for viewing the 
present system as wrong in important respects. The Court 
however was less prepared to say what was right, and in state 
after state, the issue has become one of finding new ways to 
meet the responsibility to provide a system of public 
education that fairly responds to the needs of all young 
people and of the state itself. 

The time was therefore right to take a fresh view of the 
public education enterprise as an entire public system, 
abstracting from the details of what educators do, and asking 
what those of us who are not in public education should do, 
since we share a responsibility for it and must devise a means 
to meet that responsibility. The question is less how should 
teachers teach, administrators administer, or school 
committees govern, than one of how the Commonwealth 
should provide a system in which all can do their jobs 
effectively, efficiently, and with reasonable equity for 
children, parents, taxpayers and employees. 

This is the re-examination that this study attempts to 
initiate. As such, it has a broad scope, broader than could 
possibly be treated to standards of best research technique. 
The recommendations show desirable directions for change 
rather than highly specific progra.ns. Since its 
recommendations would result in some adjustments of power 
relationships, we expect it to be criticized, both on relevant 
and irrelevant grounds. In a sense, it fits a former colleague's 
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description of himself as a teacher -mean but fair, mean to 
everybody. It most certainly contains editorializing and 
opinion, because, after all, a major purpose has been to try to 
lay the whole problem out and stimulate others to form their 
own opinions. If its only accomplishment was to cause more 
people to ask the right questions, we could still find 
considerable satisfaction in its results. 

Many people have played important parts in the 
preparation of the study. Dennis Carey and W. Barry McNiff 
served as Research Assistants, and the latter carried major 
responsibility for the design and processing of the 
questionnaire. 

Dr. Paul F. Ross served with the project in its early 
phases and aided in the conceptualization of its purpose and 
thrust. MarcGerstein supplied great technical expertise in the 
design of the questionnaire and processing of the data. 

Much use is made of a computer simulation of the 
mechanics of the present and proposed formulae for state aid 
to education. This work was the result of the interest of 
Professor John D. C. Uttle of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and was executed by a team of graduate students 
headed, by Charles Stabell, who was joined by Jerrold 
Grochow and Anders Haan. They worked closely with us for 
a period of months, and their results are being separately 
published as a Sloan Working Paper titled: 

The Equalization of School Expenditures in Massachusetts 
This paper will include the computer program devised for the 
analysis, as well as their results, and hence may be of 
considerable use to the state for years to come. 

Professor Maurice A. Donahue and. President Robert C. 
Wood of the University of Massachusetts provided many 
useful inputs and much moral and tangible support through 
periods of storm and stress, as the project attempted to keep 
its sights on a moving target. That we were able to meet our 
own standards for relevance is due in large part to their 
support, which was given unstintingly; or course, this does 
not constitue an endorsement, and responsibility for the 
views expressed is entirely my own. 

The project was funded by the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education; however, my participation in it would 
not have been possible without the additional and much 
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appreciated support of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Teeliiiology and the Ford Foundation. 

Finally, many thanks are due to Miss Joanne Maccini, for 
secretarial service above and beyond the call of duty, in 
typing drafts, arranging meetings, coding questionnaires, 
keeping the books, and preparing final copy. 

Paul W. Cook Jr. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
June. 1972 
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CHAPTER I THE PROBLEM AND THE APPROACH 



I. Introduction. The public education enterprise in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere gives every indication of being 
in deep trouble. On the town-school front, turnover of 
superintendents and school committee members is high, and 
protests or outright rejections of budgets or building pro- 
grams are common. Students strike or vandalize, and the idea 
is seriously put forward that many would be better served if 
they were not in public school at all. The Department of 
Education finds itself in direct conflict with many districts 
on buiding or racial issues. Collective bargaining negotiations 
with teachers drag on vituperatively, and absenteeism is 
reported to be high. *'lf our teachers were as healthy this year 
as they were five years ago, we could afford teacher aides/' 
These are obvious signs of strain in the system, whether or 
not the educational outcomes for children are being affected 
adversely. No one really knows the answer to the question of 
whether outcomes are suffering in consequence of the strain 
or not. It does however seem to be a matter of simple 
common sense that time and energy that could be devoted to 
improving educational outcomes are being drained into 
attempts to cope with an ove^-burdened system for providing 
educational services. That system, in the sense of all the 
financial, managerial and political relationships built into law 
and practice, appears to he breaking down. The question is 
how to attack that problem, so that at very least the time and 
energy of those concerned with education can be more 
effectively utilized. 

Our approach to the problem rests on the proposition 
that organizations cannot be meaningfully studied in the 
abstract, independently of the job they have to do. There are 
no universal maxims of organization, such that one can form 
judgments as to whether certain relationships or practices are 
good or bad, efficient or inefficient, productive or counter- 
productive, unless one* has ^ a sense of the purpose of the 
organization and can determine whether the relationships 
under study contribute to the achievement of that purpose or 
not. 

In the conventional terminology, organizations exist to 
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implement a strategy. The word strategy is used here in the 
broadest possible sense, to incorporate the goals the organiza- 
tion is trying to accomplish; its estimate of the needs and of 
the risks and the opportunities that exist in the technological, 
social, economic and political environments; its sense of 
mission and direction derived from assessing its particular 
strengths and weaknesses and its environments; and lastly, 
the decisions on priorities and major commitments of 
competence and resources that are intended to carry the 
organization toward its goals. If thoroughly developed, a 
strategy might appear as a concept to be realized over a 
decade and a plan for moving in that direction covering the 
next three to five years. This in turn would control annual 
budgets. If such a grand design exists, one can then ask how 
to organize to accomplish the purposes, or whether the 
organization as it is working is effective. 

This is an eclectic approach to the study of organiza- 
tions; it uses whatever tools of scholarship address the 
problems as they are discovered and /'^cognizes that both 
practice and research need judgment as well as technique. 
Two leaders in the development of this approach are Alfred 
D. Chandler, Jr., and Philip Selznick, who have applied it to a 
variety of public and private enterprises.' Probably the most 
thorough development has been in the Business Policy 
Section of the Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard University. Their approach to questions of organiza- 
tion is summarized as follows: 

*The simple prescription we wish to add here is 
that the nature of the corporate strategy must be 
made to dominate the design of organizational 
structure and processes. That is, the principal 
criterion for all decisions on organizational struc- 
ture and behavior should be their relevance to the 
. achievement of the organizational purpose, not 
their conformity to the dictates of special dis- 
ciplines."^ 

The alternative to this approach is to study what might 
be considered the ultimate bureaucracy - a set of human 
relationships and tasks carried out for no purpose other than 
to carry them out, and no criterion of success other than 
tranquility. That may seem to be an absuid proposition 
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intellectually; it unfortunately is not . always u totally 
unrealistic model, particularly in old organizations where the 
things are done the way they have always been done, because 
that is the way they always have been done. 

We believe change, particularly the constructive adapta- 
tion to changed circumstances, is necessary. Therefore, the 
organization of the study borrows from the concepts of 
ecology. Thus, in Chapter II, which follows, we look at the 
environmental conditions affecting the capacity to bring 
about political and administrative changes in Massachusetts, 
both in general and with particular regard for education. How 
adaptable is the state and the public education enterprise? 

In Chapter III, we look at how the public school 
organism is faring. What is happening that may affect the 
vitality of the systenj? How is the adaptive process working? 

Chapter IV presents the priitcipal conclusions that 
appear to be relevant to the capacity to find a successful 
adaptation, both in terms of the processes that seem to be at 
work and the organizational weaknesses they seem to 
manifest. 

Chapter V reintroduces the concept of strategy, since 
human organizations are presumably able to exercise some 
control over both their environment and their processes of 
change. We look here at what the strategy seems to have 
been, in order to see how it is changing. In Chapter VI, we 
discuss the challenges that a new strategy must confront. 

2. What Issues and What Problems? 

The approach followed requires some relatively obvious 
questions to be raised: 

(1) How do we assure the best educational tech- 
nique will be used at any given level of 
resource commitment for the number and kind 
of children attending? 

(2) How do we rationally decide the total re- 
sources to be committed to public education, 
and how do we distribute these to children and 
to different administrative units? 

(3) What functions do we want public education 
to perform? 

(4) How is the needed revenue to be raised, and 
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how are standards of equity in the raising of 

resources to be met? 
Of course, the above do not begin to get to the full 
flavor of the on-going enterprise and they beg more questions 
(e.g., what is best technique'/) than they answer. Further- 
more, all enterprises, including public education, tend to 
shape their purposes to fit with the purposes of those 
involved in them. Not only the needs of children are 
involved. Like all enterprises, this one is run by people, and 
we do not know at the outset their agenda. In any enterprise 
as complex as public education, there may be many purposes 
to be served and there are few simple or straightforward 
measures of success. 

The strategic requirements derive from the need to address 
questions such as the above in the context provided by 
current environmental problems which must be confronted. 
Those we will attempt to take into account are, in shorthand 
form - 

(1) Problems of inflation, baby boom, and other 
factors leading to a condition approaching a 
"tax revolt." 

(2) The quest for equalization of educational 
results and resources, by elimination of dis- 
crimination due to race or wealth. 

(3) New knowledge, concepts or beliefs - includ- 
ing new uncertainties - concerning how young 
people learn, what they need for effective 
maturation and integration into adult society. 

(4) The alienation of youth, both from conven- 
tional schooling and from traditional society. 

(5) The bureaucratization of education, which has 
increased at a time when there have been 
increasing demands for participation and re- 
sponsiveness. 

We draw from these environmental changes three inter- 
related challenges that leadership must address: 

(1) the need to explore and expand the options 
for various roles, offerings, learning environ- 
ments, and sets of expectations for public 
schools, so that they might better meet the 
needs of all young people in all communities. 



(2) the need to provide equalized educational 
opportunity at some level supportable by the 
state as a whole, so that comparable young 
people have a comparable chance to find an 
appropriate place in a diverse set of offerings. 

(3) the need to make the organizational structure 
and processes of education flexible and adapt- 
able, yet also consistent, enough to be able to 
respond creatively to the above challenges. 

Along the way, of course, many subsidiary problems need 
to be attacked: school finance, collective bargaining, com- 
munity relationships, relationships with state level offices, 
etc. 

These challenges have not originated in a vacuum. They 
represent our synthesis of where the leading edg(? of change 
seems to be. This leading edge is found in universities, in all 
levels of governments from the national to the local, and in 
courts, executive offices, legislatures and in some local school 
administrations. We devote considerable time and space to 
why we regard them as appropriate. 

If there is an overriding single question we have sought 
to answer it is ''What needs to happen in the way districts are 
organized and run to make it possible for public education to 
move forward in an effective, coherent way?** The required 
changes may be at the district level, or at the level of those 
who determine the rules by which the districts must play. 
The least we hope to accomplish is better coping; our more 
ambitious hope is to show a way to increase effectiveness in 
moving toward goals. 

It should of course be remembered that projects and 
recommendations do not implement themselves. The overrid- 
ing purpose is to stimulate action,' and for this, further study 
and much discussion among those with an interest in 
education will be required. 

3. Where Does It Come Out? Following an approach 
controlled by the belief that organizations exist to implement 
a strategy caused the study to deviate from many early 
preconceptions of what its course would be. For example, we 
had an initial assumption there were different behaviors and 
skills that might be taught to school district managers that 
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would solve the problems. While we certainly do not oppose 
''management development," it became evident that this as- 
sumption was misleading, in that many of the observed 
problems had their origins in the rules by which the game of 
school district management was played, and could not be 
avoided. It seemed unreasonable even to expect that individ- 
uals of the apparently required ability could be hired or 
trained, as it seemed probable that even the very best were 
very vulnerable. 

Specifically, we focus on three areas where state policy, 
or its absence, has been a strongly contributing factor in 
creating the observed stress. The areas of policy weakness are 
as follows: 

(1) the effort to equalize educational opportunity 
- an avowed goal of the state - by advising 
and proposing property tax relief measures, 
instead of attacking the problem directly. 

(2) the apparent reliance on efforts to improve 
liaison between districts and between them 
and the Department and Board of Education 
through creatiun of regional offices, building 
from the Department down to the districts, 
instead of building from the districts up 
toward the Department and the Board. 

(3) the effort to carry on local collective bargain- 
ing in the absence of any policy position or 
guidance on the determinants of appropriate 
salary levels for tea^^hers. 

Inadequate policies in these .s will be shown to have 
forced on many district managem nts an unsupportable and 
continuing burden of establishing the local commitment to 
education in terms of a local estimate of priorities and 
wealth, at a time of widespread tax revolt; among other 
things they have inhibited the development of either formal 
or informal support systems that might help districts better 
to manage their affairs, and prevented the development of a 
rational system for allocating resources to education on the 
basis of statewide resources and priorities. Under these 
circumstances, some districts might for a tine cope with 
problems better than others, but few could avoid substantial 
controversy entirely or for long, or lead the state education 
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system as a whole toward new and necessary goals. 

In all these cases, alternatives are available that can do 
much to remedy the problems of the districts, and the 
remedies are consistent with substantial local control and 
independence. At least one set of alternatives is indicated in 
the text. The principal difficulty to overcome is the 
reluctance to abandon approaches that have failed. 

4. The Relationship to On-going Activities. 

In the past year, the Board of Education published a 
general statement of the purposes of public education in 
Massachusetts, and initiated a program of discussion of them 
in the districts.^ This manifests concern with the need for a 
common purpose and direction, even if the goals "don't look 
much different than they did in 1920," to quote one 
commentator. Perhaps there is no reason why they should. 
On the other hand, the world has changed greatly, and what 
' it takes to move education toward those goals in the 
conditions of the 1970's is doubtless very different than 
before. This is where a strategy must be developed, a way 
found to make progress. The document recognizes this need, 
by concluding as follows, at page 15: 
This then is the challenge: 
FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
How can the human and financial resources of the 
Department contribute to the fulfillment of these 
goals? 

What outcomes would indicate that such resources 
are being used effectively toward this end? 
What tasks must be performed and who will be 
responsible for performing them for the desired 
results to be achieved? 

FOR LOCAL SCHOOL OFFICIALS, PARENTS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE AND CITIZENS 
What can be done to provide the human and 
financial resources necessary to fulfill these goals in 
your school district? 

What outcomes would provide sufficient evidence 
that these resources are having an effect upon 
achievement of these goals? 



What tasks must bo performed at the local level if 
the desired results are to be achieved? 
There is further evidence for the existence of strategic 
thinking at the state Board of Education level, in a position 
paper titled The Results Approach to Education and Educa- 
tional Imperatives (1971). This paper lists 14 areas in which 
priorities should be established and programs of change 
initiated, which in general are embodied in the three 
challenges we address, thougli our statement and approach 
may differ. 

What Is however not clear is whether or how district level 
governance or organizational relationships fit in. Will the 
constituent school systems, as presently organized and run, 
move toward the goals or address the problems in ways that 
manifest the priorities? Without accepting here the substance 
of the statement of needs, this poses the fundamental 
question. Is the system capable of moving as indicated, and 
what will make it more capable of doing so? 

5. Some Things Not Done. 

Taking the approach we did caused us substantially to 
ignore some issues that might seem worth study. 

For example, we did not re-examine the issue of **fiscal 
autonomy**, which produces an annual debate in the Legisla- 
ture. Partly we feel it is an empty issue. How much 
autonomy there is depends on how it is used, which varies 
greatly from place to place. More important, the experience 
of Boston, which lacks it, and of other states, which do not 
have it, suggests that it doesn*t make that much difference. 
Once the political pressures and the responsibilities were 
re-aligned, the probable outcome would be about the same, 
although the transition might be painfuL 

Far more important, however, is the fact that we 
conclude it is an out-of-date issue. The issue for the future is 
not fiscal autonomy of school committees, but the local 
autonomy of school districts, in terms of their level of 
resource commitment. More simply, the question will be not 
whether some school committees can do as much as they 
want, but whether others can do as little as they do. 

A more general category of things not done concerns the 
investigation of a broad range of specific management 
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paractices in the school districts that might help them better 
to cope with their problems. In the first place, coping 
behavior isn't good enough if there are alternatives that lead 
to improvement. In the second place, we believe this is a task 
better carried out by the managers, particulariy superinten- 
dents, themselves. We do make recommendations that would 
help them to do this better, and we are confident that ways 
to more effectively share their accumulated knowledge would 
help them more than we could. 

Finally, we did not attempt to make the extremely 
important, but immensely difficult, step of tying governance 
relationrJiips directly to educational outcomes. This was 
intentional. The reason is that most studies conclude that 
school factors ordinarily account for only 30% to 40% of 
educational outcomes (the baJance being accounted for by 
socio-economic factors outside the schools) and we were not 
sure how much governance or management factors affected 
all school factors. Nor did we have much confidence in our or 
anyone else's ability to measure either with precision. Since a 
10% "improvement" in school-related factors would only 
improve ''outcomes** as most seem to measure them by 3% to 
4%, the chances of coming up with something significant, and 
accepted as such, were infinitesimal 

We turned therefore to a proposition stated eariier. It is 
obvious, and our study illustrates the fact, that the situation 
in school district management is causing a great deal of time 
and energy to be drained away from concern with and 
attention to educational outcomes. Subsequently, we found 
much that placed obstacles in the path of any policy that 
might try to increase that concern. If these obstacles can be 
removed, and of the **game" of school administration construc- 
tively changed so that more eneigy and attention can be 
given to outcomes, then we may see the ultimate result that 
is our controlling interest. This is, of course, an improvement 
in the quality of the education offered to the children. 



CHAPTER II THE CAPACITY TO 

RESPOND TO CHALLENGE 



1. Beyond Pluralism. Wliencvcr one takes m administrative or 
managerial look at the whole of Massachusetts, or any of its 
statewide sub-systems, he is immediately struck by the extent 
to which the state has been Balkanized geographically and 
syndicalized occupationally. By Balkanized, we refer to the 
number, strength, and sense of independence of political 
sub-divisions. By syndicalized we refer to a system of social 
organization in which economic interest groups are organized 
among other things to promote and defend their interests 
through political action. 

Syndicalism is the organizational equivalent of 
geographical Balkanization, and the results tend to be about 
the same. The hallmark is the politization of social, technical, 
economic, or administrative decisions that are not inherently 
political. ' It often exists virtually unrecognized, since it has 
little doctrinal support except from such dubious sources as 
Salazar and Mussolini. It involves organized economic interest 
groups in attempting to .solve economic or administrative 
problems through processes of coalition formation, 
compromise, bargaining and other political processes. It 
might be cal'ed pluralism, which conveys the sense of a 
variety of groups, but more is involved because the groups 
have sought and acquired political power and legitimacy, 
which is used as such to further or protect their interests. 

A principal result is that any movement toward common 
solutions to shared problems is enormously tedious and 
difficult, with separate interests being guarded jealously and 
promoted vigorously. Compromise solutions, once worked 
out, often resemble the proverbial camel which is alleged to 
be a horse designed by a committee. (The aid to education 
system in Massachusetts is a good case in point.) The 
difficuhy is not just one that affects school governance, but 
virtually every aspect of political life in Massachusetts that 
calls for statewide approach. Transportation, trash disposal, 
pollution control, road and highway construction, urban 
decay, regional planning, economic development, higher 
education ~ virtually every aspect of state government must 
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play the game of trying to find something for everyone at 
best, or complete immobilization in the face of growing crisis 
at worst. 

Two other consequenees tend to reinforce the basic 
situation. The first is a fortress mentality, in which people no 
longer look to society in a large sense to aid in the solution of 
largT social problems, but to small cohesive units that can 
prot^^ct against the influence of other smalK cohesive units. 
Thus, the number of represented interest groups tends to 
increase over time, making the difficulties of achieving a 
consensus program greater. While some power centers may be 
on the ebb* such as traditional ethnic divisions, others seem 
continually to be rising. Secondly, the complexities of taking 
action tend to produce stagnation and frustration, so that 
people work for small and limited gains for themselves, and 
seldom come to grips with the total problems which seem - 
and are - too complex to handle. 

Since the payoff lies in limited gains, the leadership of 
the organizations tends to gravitate toward the kind of 
people who are content to or even enjoy playing that sort of 
game. The statesmen phase out, the generals move in. This is 
a process that manifests itself in increasing militancy and 
polarization, and in tactics involving the use or threat of 
power^ rather than a cooperative search for mutually 
advantageous solutions. Thh is a process which we will assert 
is visible right now in public education in Massachusetts, 
influencing school committees, teacher organizations, various 
municipal interests affected by schools and others. 

One often hears the question asked why Massachusetts, 
with perhaps the greatest reservoir of brainpower in any 
political entity in the world, cannot better order its affairs. In 
point of fact, there are many examples that could be offered 
of leadership :p designing programs of change. However, the 
state has also created an enormously complex and highly 
differentiated power structure- such that brainpower alone is 
not adequate to devise methods of implementation where the 
number of parties at interest is large. Solutions are vastly 
easier to find than ways to put them into effect. That as 
nuicii progress as has been made has been possible at all is 
testimony to the develo|nncnt of {wlitical skills and 
sophistication that can at times meet the challenge. 
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Add to this fract ionization a great cultural diversity, a 
problem of economic stagnation, an explosive rate of general 
environmental change, and the pressures of an archaic and 
outmoded fiscal system, and one begins to wonder what sort 
of cement there is that will hold the state together at all. The 
late 1950's and the 1960's may, as has been suggested, come 
to be viewed as the Golden Age of the Commonwealth, but 
optimism seems quite hard to find as the inid-1970*s 
approach.^ 

The fiscal problem is particularly onerous and frustrating. 
The direct and indirect commitments to provide services or 
privileges, most supportable as good things, have far outrun 
the historic tax base and rate structure. Where services tend 
to be essential, or spending programs are underfunded, the 
cities and towns must provide what the state or federal 
governments will not. This may be a direct charge, or the 
indirect consequences of underfunding or failing to provide 
financial aid for cities and towns; therefore, the great rise in 
local property taxes. 

The property tax is a cruel and regressive tax, and one 
that has the unfortunate consequence of placing the interests 
of children in direct opposition to other bread and butter 
interests at the lowest level of government, the city or town. 
One tries, for example, to think of another society that has 
placed the interests of its young and its old in such direct 
opposition. 

The opposition revolves around schools, which used to 
be thought of as institutions to provide cultural continuity, 
and it is a direct consequence of the means of financing 
education. Economists and lawyers may protest, but 
historians and anthropologists must be absolutely aghast at 
the extent to' which we have institutionalized 
inter-generational conflict. 

It seems a characteristic of the political style of the state 
to place parties that should and must cooperate in day-to-day 
business into adversary roles when decisions involving both 
must be made. Thifc, virtually every party to the conduct of 
public enterprise has his interest group and his core of 
statutory privileges that are defended against all comers. 
Schools and school interests are no different. 
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2. Multiple Interests and the Sdiools. Massachusetts seems 
unintentionally to have done about all it possibly could to 
insure that cities and towns would have bad relationships 
with their school systems. In the school situation, cities and 
towns and school districts are are responsible to essentially 
the same electorates, since in the typical case, the city or 
town is the school district. Issues and officials for school and 
town appear typically on the same ballots or warrants. This 
tends to involve the non-parent group in school affairs more 
than would otherwise be the case, and the result is less 
support for schools. The school system has been given fiscal 
autonomy, which appears to mean that the school committee 
can establish whatever budget it wants, and the resulting tax 
goes on the city tax rate, albeit as a separately identifiable 
item. Fiscal autonomy is of course generally perceived to be a 
strongly pro-education measure; probably - not certainly - 
it is, but it is clearly an advantage often enjoyed at the price 
of harmonious relationships. Both in many of the cities and 
towns and in the Legislature, it produces an annual conflict 
and acrimonious debate. 

State aid is allocated on a school aid. not municipal aid, 
basis, but ;t is paid to the cities and towns, since school 
districts are not fiscal agents. School aid comes as a 
reimbursable expenditure, meaning that its amount is 
determined' by what the districts have spent in a prior year. It 
is not identified with current school budget decisions, since it 
is the reflection of budget decisions of previous years. No one 
knows for certain if the Legislature will fund state aid 
entitlements, and since entitlements are determined in part 
by averages that no one knows until it is too late, no one can 
with confidence relate a decision on a new expenditure level 
to the distribution formula. No one can predict with 
confidence what school costs the local property tax will have 
to bear. Furthermore, our questionnaire data show no 
consistent judgment at the district level as to whether 
additional state aid would go to schools, to other municipal 
services, or to tax relief. Increasing aid levels would do 
nothing to resolve conflicts, whatever it might do as a tax 
equity measure. As a policy instrument communicating or 
having an effect on what communities should spend, it is 
totally inefficient. 
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It has been possible to tamper with the formula to give 
special favors to some class of community, and both 
historically and at the present time, municipal interests and 
school interests carry their local incapacity to reach an 
agreement right into the Legislature, where representatives 
with school governance backgrounds or municipal 
administration backgrounds carry on the contest in their 
stead. ' A principal consequence of fiscal autonomy seems to 
have been to free some municipal officials to criticize 
without having to worry about the consequences for schools, 
and for some school officials to seek to respond directly to 
their estimate of need and what the community will bear. 
Sometimes this means "throwing the budget on the desk'* of 
other elected officials. "If they give us a bad time, we just 
mail it in.*' Other times, it means tactics such as "the mayor 
just submitted last year's budget." 

There is no evidence that this feature has caused school 
spending to be unresponsive to the wealth of the local 
community; exactly the opposite is the case. It can of course 
always be argued that the responsiveness is too little and too 
late, if local conditions are to be that important in 
determining levels of commitment. Whatever the case, the 
mechanisms of reconciliation are weak, and those of conflict 
generation are strong. 

Meanwhile, the processes of the municipal government 
control the school plant, so that school officials have little 
direct influence over the facilities in which their programs are 
to be offered. The Board of Education can mandate 
kindergarten but be nullified by a lack of space, or municipal 
government can virtually force an open campus plan on a 
high school, by not providing adequate space, and then blame 
the school system for what the young people are doing when 
they are not in school. If operating budgets are tight because 
of the same sort of pressure, what could be a useful learning 
experience can be turned into simply an opportunity to 
waste a great deal of time. 

Reform has been made doubly difficult by divided 
interests within each group, mostly on the Boston, other 
urban, suburban, and rural division, but also by the split 
between the vocational and regular academic interests and 
the interests of other categorical programs which must be 
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served. Groups that attempt to represent all cities and towns, 
or all school districts, over-represent the rural and suburban 
areas, where there are many units of government, but not 
nearly so many peop'e. For example, over half of the public 
school pupils are in only 50 of over 350 school districts. This 
of course biases the representation of school interests away 
from where all the people are, which bears some relationship 
to where political power lies in the Legislature, and will bear 
an increasingly strong relationship in the future. 

For the interested parties to work out their separate 
disagreements and to present the Legislature with a unified 
position seems nearly to be impossible. The predictable 
consequence is inaction and continued disagreement, and 
more emphasis on focused effort to secure or block limited 
gains by limited groups. 

These struggles for constructive problem solving occur 
within and among some 35 1 cities and towns, most of which 
got their boundaries over a century ago, and most of which 
have come to be far more interconnected with their 
neighbors than in the past. They are fiercely independent of 
each other as well as of state government. At a time when 
most of the nation is consolidating school districts, Massachu- 
setts is expanding them, as the communities look for limited 
forms of involvement with their neighbors to retain some 
local control over those functions where control might be 
preserved. Thus, for example, communities will join a 
regional high school district but not integrate their elemen- 
tary schools into it, regardless of the loss of articulation of 
programs which must help insure that the transition between 
grade levels was made better for the children. Vocational 
schools are repeatedly held up while constituent communities 
squabble over the terms for representation of the various 
cities and towns that may be members of the vocational 
school district. Union school committees, where one super- 
intendent attempts to superivse several small independent 
districts, are repeatedly torn by the separate interests of the 
separate communities or their different situations with 
respect to tax base and tax rate. The Balkanization reaches 
almost absurd proportions. Thus, Martha's Vineyard Island, 
which has too few children to make a single efficient school 
system as it is, has a union school committee, a regional high 
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school committee, and six local elementary school commit- 
tees. 

One consequence of this diversity is that it becomes 
difficult to identify precisely statewide problems, because 
they appear as a compilation of local problems that are 
arising at somewhat different times, in somewhat different 
ways, in highly differing political units. Thus, for example, 
the decline of private schools, or racial imbalance, or a tax 
revolt, never quite get the attention they deserve, because 
such problems hit one community one year, another the 
next, and some not at all. 

A related problem is situational perspective. What ought 
to be an important element of leadership in the state - its 
professional line-officers of education - tend to see the 
problems of education as those they are facing at the time, 
while those charged with at least thinking about the state as a 
whole are removed from the pressures and realities of 
operating schools in today's conditions. The question is 
rately asked, except in casual conversation, whether the state 
has created an unworkable system, or what might be done to 
make it workable. 

The geographic compartmentalism and defensiveness has 
its counterpart in the organizational structure of education. 
For example, there are ten separate organizations in the 
Massachusetts Educational Conference Board, most of which 
represent a group involved in the actual delivery of educa- 
tional services. Not all such groups are included, but each of 
these has a common core of interests that is in most cases 
protected or encouraged by specific legislation. Collective 
bargaining and tenure protection for teachers is the most 
obvious case, with the statutory rights and privileges of 
school committees running a close second. However, there 
are several such areas that pose chronic issues which divide 
this group, such as administrative tenure, certification of 
teachers, minimum pay, or the various rights and responsibili- 
ties and privileges of the partners. . 

Each of these rights and privileges, for whoever possesses 
them, acts to curtail the power of the others, and it is 
symptomatic of the organizational problems of education at 
the district level that the Conference Board cannot take 
action except oj: a unanimous vote. School systems cannot 
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change except by consent of the parties involved. 

The layering of groups with a core of protected self- 
interest has a corresponding horizontal structure. The most 
obvious is the split between vocational school interests and 
conventional public education, where the former characteris- 
tically resists with all the political influence it can muster any 
effort to treat it as engaged in the same general sort of 
activity as the former. This chronic antagonism is only the 
peak of the iceberg, however. Each of many of categorical 
grant programs has its need for separate recognition and 
influence, and its basis for demands for special recognition 
and treatment. To try to put together a program that deals 
wKh the total educational problem of a total system is like 
building a house of cards - one falls and collapse ensues. In 
addition, of course, it is an exhausting business to write all 
the proposals, deal with aP the agencies, and adjust to 
whatever their particular perceptions of problems are at the 
present time. 

There are of course countless other groups or parties at 
interest. Students, racial groups, municipal officials, pro- or 
anti-busing groups, business groups, teacher training institu- 
tions, the League of Women Voters, taxpayer organizations, 
and loose and shifting ad hoc committees all give the power 
structure the full ecological richness of a climax jungle, where 
the situation of each of the many species acts to stabilize the 
situation of all the others. 

Of course, these groups are not motivated solely or even 
predominantly by self-interest; education has never wanted 
for public spirited people. However, each does have a core of 
self-interest, very likely identified with the public interest, 
and this core of power and interest is not to be yielded 
lightly. Thus, what appears to be a vertical hierarchy, with 
the Board of Education at the top, if one were to look at a 
conventional organization chart, is 16 a considerable extent 
simply an aggregation of groups with interrelated specialties. 
If push comes to shove, each has substantial power to protect 
itself against the others, so such coordination as exists must 
be the result of cooperation, not of any flow of power and 
authority from top to bottom. 

It is important to understand that this array of interests 
which does so much to prevent the system from responding 
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to environmental change grew out of consecutive demands to 
make the system responsive to the interests of its constituent 
members. Tenure laws grew out of abuses; collective bargain- 
ing grew out of some excessively unilateral decision making; 
fiscal autonomy grew out of fiscal or educational irrespon- 
sibility. The state has attempted to make the system 
responsive to a myriad of interests that seemed legitimate, 
and the consequence seems to have been the immobilization 
of the system as a whole, so that it can respond to any or to 
common interest only with great difficulty. 

3. Consequences of Rigidity. In a time of environmental 
change, an organism must adapt or go into decline. Massachu- 
setts has created a singularly unadaptable organism in a time 
of increasing environmental stress. So many of the incentives 
of the various specialized parts are so strongly to maintain 
the status quo, and the organism as a whole is so complex, 
that one cannot be highly optimistic about its ability to find 
a viable adaptation. 

Decline of course does not mean that public schools will 
cease to exist. It means simply that they will become less and 
less vital, less and less central to the ongoing thrust of 
society, more given to doing routine things in routine ways, 
less well supported and less looked to for answers to the 
needs of either children or society as a whole. (It may well be 
asked whether some have already declined in this sense.) It is 
difficult to avoid the prognosis, for not only public education 
but for the state as a whole, that its constituent groups will 
work harder and harder to protect less and less, until the 
prize is no longer worth the game. Even if our governmental 
institutions were flexible and responsive, the challenge of the 
next decades would be enormous, due to inherent disadvan- 
tages the state must overcome. As it is, the Commonwealth 
must face as one of its highest priority problems that it is 
ill-equipped to respond to any problem, due to the enor- 
mously complex power structure that has evolved. As most 
observers recognize, the state needs a new Constitution, just 
for openers. 

It is worth noting in passing that the Massachusetts 
Board and/or Department of Education, viewed either from 
the school district level or from the level of the Legislature or 
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other executive departments, often appears simply just 
another group in the power structure. It is looked to as a 
leader only to the extent it does what the followers want; 
when it pushes its own agenda, it is often regarded as a 
menace. This is not a comment on the merits of the 
Department of Education, but simply on the extent to which 
the specialization of interest leads all groups to be viewed 
with suspicion, and any change in relationships to encounter 
resistance. Local control, with equal emphasis on local and 
control, has clearly become an end in itself, as have so many 
other interests. Thus, for example, we find respondents in 
school districts that have long offered kindergarten objecting 
vigorously to the fact that the Board of Education should 
require it, or communities which would welcome aid on 
buildings bitterly resenting any conditions on that aid, no 
matter how well founded. The law may well have made 
school committeemen be officers of the state, clothed them 
with the mantle of a popular election, and created what 
appears to be a hierarchy, but the hierarchy is no more a 
channel of authority and leadership than any other set of 
relationships between separate interest groups arranged in a 
vertical structure. 

Given the enormously complex power structure, it is an 
organizational fact of life that neither authority nor respon- 
sibility can be fixed in public education except upon the 
system as a whole. The performance of each specialized 
function is so conditioned by the performance of other 
specialized functions over which there is limited control that 
there is no place where responsibility and accountability can 
reasonably be fixed. This is most evident in the city 
bureaucracies that are responsible for the education of more 
than half of the Massachusetts public school students. 
Massachusetts is alleged to be virtually the inventor of 
educational bureaucracy.^ It is, however, equally true even in 
the smaller and more homogeneous districts, where the 
involvement and participation by multiple interests make 
clear delegations impossible. 

This is even more evident in the case of teachers, who 
almost never have freedom to teach as well as they know how 
in the situation and with the children with whom they find 
themselves. Tenure provisions may give some the authority to 
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teach poorly, but innumerable prohibitions, administrative 
constraints, nickel and dime budgetary considerations, in- 
volvements by othprs in and out of the formal line of 
authority, make it impossible to expect all to teach as well as 
they possibly could. 

The principal victims of this difference between organ- 
izational appearance - a vertical authority structure - and 
organizational reality - an array of substantially autonomous 
specialized functions - seem to be the superintendents. Since 
people often think superintendents have power which in fact 
they lack, they expect them to perform feats in the use of 
power that are in fact impossible. This divergence between 
expectations and performance is of course a generalized 
statement of the cause of rising turnover. The superinten- 
dents themselves are much more aware of the ever-shrinking 
scope of discretionary authority, to the point where many 
seem to be trying to regard themselves as advisory staff 
officers, rather than operating line officers. There is unfor- 
tunatley no way to make those to whom they are ultimately 
responsible accept this concept, since school committees and 
the public from which they come are free to think whatever 
they want, realities notwithstanding. In the words of one. 
Superintendents, statewide, are charged with re- 
sponsibilities no longer within their control. Collec- 
tive bargaining, teacher militancy, state involve- 
ment, public involvement, pupil involvement, etc., 
is such that the superintendent's power is based on 
moral persuasion not (law or authority). Unfor- 
tunately, as yet the public and most school 
committees don't understand this. 
It is not clear that the advisory role is an appropriate 
concept, except for people concerned only to survive and 
cope in the face of impossible demands. Such, however, 
appears to be the situation in many cases. 

The general situation is however that only the system as 
a whole can be examined for effectiveness and viability, since 
its constituent parts are so independent, both geographically 
and in the vertical structure, that no one organization or 
group can be said to be in effective control. 

Kurt Lewin is credited with being the principal source of 
what is called Force Field Analysis, in which people try to 
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classify problems as originating in themselves, in others, or in 
the environment.^ The test of "otiiers" versus the "environ- 
ment" is whether it is reasonable to suppose that other 
individuals might fill the opposing roles and cause the 
problem to disappear. If something is causing that kind of 
person to fill the opposing role or causing whoever fills it to 
behave as observed, and the cause doesn't lie within one's 
self, then the problem is environmental and the question is 
whether that environment can be changed. This, it seems, is 
what we must confront - an environmental situation that 
mihtates strongly against constructive and cooperative 
problem solving. 
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CHAPTER III CURRENT CONDITIONS. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF STRESS 

I. How Is Change Occurring? The preceding chapter presents 
an esscntually static picture of the balance of power and the 
rigidities of structure in Massachusetts public education. In 
this chapter, we look for dynamics, that is, a picture of how 
the system is changing and why, and with what probable 
outcomes. Wc will describe what is going on in .school 
districts and how certain problems are being handled. 

Our description derives from several sources: unstruc- 
tured interviews and discussions; structured interviews in the 
pre-test of a 61 1-item questionnaire set; the questionnaire set 
itself, administered to three or four respondents in 27 
communities, selected to give a geographical dispersion, and a 
range of sizes and levels of wealth; and miscellaneous sources 
such as newspaper coverage, articles, telephone conversations, 
etc. To be conservative, we initially made a split run of the 
data, using a sample of the .sample for an initial phase of 
hypothesis formation and general search for what appeared 
to be significant relationships, and we then tested these 
generalizations against the results for the sample as a whole. 
Finally, we distributed this chapter to several knowledgeable 
readers, simply to see if any conclusions appeared wrong in 
the light of their experience. Appendix A includes the 
questionnaires, more discussion of method, and some of the 
data used in drawing the major conclusions asserted in this 
chapter. 

The above can never meet all the tests of scientific 
method, because the problems of inferring causal relation- 
sliips that are working over time from cross sectional 
(mter-district at a point of time) data are enormous and 
ultimately insurmountable. Strictly speaking, our results 
should be couched in highly equivocal language, such as the 
data do not contradict the hypothesis that. etc. We have 
endeavored to spare ourselves and our readers this tedium, 
but all the usual warnings concerning questionnaue, sample, 
or correlational data apply. Perhaps the best way to 
summarize is simply to say that this is how it looks to us, 
having gone through the steps shown above. 
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The objective is not simply to describe. It is obvious that 
the system is under stress, and reasonably well agreed that 
the origins of this stress were a combination of factors such 
as the baby boom and inflation, giving rise to greatly 
increased cost; the reliance on the local property tax, giving 
rise to protest and a near tax-revolt; the alienation of the 
young and the development of behavior patterns that 
offended many of their elders. 

It is also reasonably obvious that environmental stress 
had contributed to many incidents that are symptoms of 
stress - increased school committee turno\{ier, superintendent 
flrings, budget or bond issue rejections, student strikes, and 
tedious, sometimes acrimonious, relationships with teachers, 
especially in collective bargaining. 

Our effort has been not simply to take a census of the 
extent of the symptoms or to conduct an opinion poll, but to 
understand intermediate causes and interconnections, to be 
able to comprehend how the administrative system as a 
whole is responding and with what effect. It is in the light of 
such understanding of system that recommendations can be 
framed. Without such understanding, there is no way to 
know whether some proposed relief will accomplish anything 
for good. 

Environmental change is ordinarily expected to stimulate 
adaptive change, and a simplistic view of the mechanism in 
school governance might be simply that a community with 
new needs elects a new school committee which introduces 
new policies. Since the school committee is supposed to be 
the policy making body for the schools, the representative of 
the ultimate authority of the state and the representative of 
the community, change is theoretically expected to occur as 
a consequence of a change in their composition and beliefs. 
The question is, is this the way it works? 

2. The Effect of School Committee Turnover, In the 
sample of 27 communities, the process was cleariy at work in 
its initial step. Out of a total of 116 school committee 
members, SO were in their first term of office. Most chairmen 
were first elected to the committee in 1967, so the leadership 
had an average period of service at the time of the 
questionnaire of five years. Only eleven of the 27 chairmen 
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would say that they would run for office again. Average 
tenure on the committees was slightly over three years, or 
about one term (some committees had four-year tenns). 

Committees with more new members appear to regard 
issues of budget, capital spending and collective bargaining as 
more controversial in their communities than do committees 
with more long service members. While the results lack a high 
level statistical significance, correlations exist between 
number of new members and these three issues and show 
with respect to them and to the exclusion of others the 
relatively greater weight. However, against this reasoning is 
the evidence that low seniority committees regard cost- 
effective educational management as significantly less impor- 
tant than do the more senior committees. 

It seems clearly possible that the more senior committees 
manifest the same concern, but due to longer exposure prefer 
to refer to it in the more sophisticated terminology in use 
todaj^. Put another way, there is no evidence that senior 
committees regard economic issues as unimportant or that 
they are being unresponsive to the general atmosphere of 
budgetary presssure. 

Our inference is that the usual causality on policy 
changes needs a minor modification. What seems to be 
happening in many cases is that the pressure and controversy 
are causing more school committeemen not to seek re-elec- 
tion, which of course draws in new members. These new 
members are acutely aware of the controversies, many see 
them in a somewhat different light by virtue of their 
newness, but on the whole they do not differ on what the 
issues are all that much from those they replace. For 
example, where budget is a major issue, it is not simply a case 
of cost cutters driving out big spendi;is. 

One consequence of turnover is that the typical super- 
intendent works for a committee most of whose members did 
not appoint him. An average of 2.2 present members were 
members when the superintendent was appointed, less than 
half the average committee, and the average superintendent 
has been in office 6.3 years. Thus, if, as one superintendent 
suggested, there is less of a sense of mutual obligation and 
support between a committee and a superintendent whom 
they did not hire, this lower level of obligation is a 
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characteristic of the governance relationship today. There is 
an accumulation of weak evidence supporting the idea that 
new members judge superintendents more severely, in that on 
seven areas of profes^onal evaluation, committees with more 
Hrst term members had lower evaluations of their superin- 
tendents than committees with highter seniority. 

Another consequence of the turnover of school commit- 
tee members is decreased job satisfaction for the superinten- 
dent. The study duplicated job satisfaction criteria used by 
Neal Gross and his associates in their classic Exploritions in 
Role Analysis.^ We believe there is a general tendency toward 
less satisfaction to be associated with more members in their 
first term, based on interviews as much as on questionnaire 
data, where the statistical evidence was not strong. For 
example, comparing answers to the question: Do you feel 
that the work which you do as a superintendent is satisfying? 
to the answers to How mmiy members are in their first term? 
showed a correlation of .2885 and a significance level of 
.022. The scoring of responses showed that a tendency 
toward lower satisfaction exists, though is not very marked. 

Not the least of the reasons would seem to be simply 
that new members take up a lot of time. For example, the 
more new members, the less likely the superintendent is to 
see himself as having adequate leisure time. 

We suspect this result has more operational significance 
than might at first be evident. Four superintendents in the 
sample of 27 resigned or were fired in the. six weeks or so 
following the questionnaire, which came, incidentally, at the 
peak workload period for most, around town meeting time. 
Yet only two of 116 members of school committees were 
seen as being elected with clear ''anti*superintendent** plat- 
forms. Furthermore, superintendents predominantly saw the 
most recent elections as making their school committees 
more liberal (which surprised us) and there are other 
indications that fundamental disagreements (as opposed 
perhaps scepticism, personal aggressiveness or a need to be 
convinced) were not increasing. If there were disagreements, 
they showed up more as the superintendent having less 
confidence in the school committee's ability to handle 
problems than the committee with new members had in 
itself. 
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Of course, a principal disagreement is on whether the 
solution to district problems can be found by the simple 
expedient of hiring a new superintendent. Given the time 
consumed in search, the new person's need for familiarization 
and his limited ability to produce change, we would assume 
the opposite, and that many firings are more symbolic 
gestures than attacks on underlying problems. 

We suspect that however sheer exhaustion is taking its toll, 
that new members contribute to this, and in ihis way add to 
other problems, and that this' fact may be at least as 
important as policy disagreements. This is especially true if 
exhausted people-both superintendents and school commit- 
teemen-are more susceptible to flare-ups, impatience or 
personal conflicts. We believe this human overload is an 
important element affecting adversely the adaptive capacity 
of school districts in many ways, and it will be discussed 
more fully later on. 

3. Issues and Individuals. What sort of people are on school 
committees at this time, how do they see the issues, and how 
do they appraise their capacity to deal with them? Do they 
generally agree with the superintendent on these matters? 
The most frequently cited issues, ranked by the importance 
to the community, are plant, budget, collective bargaining, 
and curriculum. It is interesting to note that only five 
superintendents and five school committee chairmen saw 
youth behavior as among the four most important problems 
facing their district, despite the issues so often surrounding 
such moves as that towart open campus plans in the high 
school. We interpret this as supporting the idea that, if there 
IS a community reaction against young people, it isn't 
reflected in the composition of school committees. They 
emerge as being at least tolerant of young people and not 
mterested in making an issue of their conduct. Indeed, it 
seems more likely that a community will elect a relatively 
young person to the committee, in an effort to have their 
point of view represented, than that it will support a 
hard-liner. 

While virtually every district reported budget as a major 
problem, only 28 of the 116 school committee members 
were described by the superintendents as having run on a cost 
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cutting platform. It appears that, despite some examples to 
the contrary^ taxpayer pressure is felt by incumbents whose 
primary interests lie with the schools, far more than it is 
manifested by direct election of people running on a cost 
cutting platform. We do not expect many cases such as that 
reported in Whitman, where in essence the Finance Commit- 
tee ran for and was elected to the school committee. 

What we do however find is some confirmation of what 
field interviews led us to expect. General civic duty is cited as 
a principal motive for running for school committee in only 
44.of 1 16 cases of attributed motives, while what we would 
consider as a case of having some "axe to grind" appears in 
103. Of these, 49 are political in character. Twenty-five were 
thought to want political exposure and experience, 16 sought 
to represent some group, and 8 were alleged to be interested 
in patronage. The remaining "axes," cited 54 times but in 
some cases more than one motive was ascribed, are about 
evenly divided between concern for cost and general dissatis- 
faction with the schools. Thus, there are far moK.people on 
school committees who are seen by their superintendents as 
having mixed or non-supportive agendas for the system as a 
whole than there are those credited with a desire first to learn 
and then to serve. 

We had expected the political motivations to be concen- 
trated in the nine cities in the sample, each of which had a 
population in excess of 40,000. The logic is of course thai an 
unpaid school committee job can provide access to a paid 
political career in the city environment. This did not prove 
unambiguously to be the case. Superintendents believed only 
10 city members are seeking political experience of 25 so 
labelled in the total sample. On the other hand, school 
committee respondents from the cities thought that 16 
members were interested in holding other political offices, an 
average slightly less than two per committee. A very 
interesting fact emeiged in the existence of a negative 
relationship between superintendent dismissals and the politi- 
cally oriented committee. Non-political committees seem 
more likely to change superintendents than do political ones. 
Our tentative conclusion is that where politically oriented 
committeemen have been on the committee for some time, 
they have confidence in their ability to "handle" the 



superintendent in ways that at least meet their own needs» 
while non-political members may adopt the "new broom** 
philosophy. Cambridge (not in the sample) may be illustra- 
tive» in that a superintendent who was supported by a 
traditional political power base in the city was removed when 
a reform slate secured a majority of the school committee. 

This is of course only what seems to have been happening 
in early 1972» and it probably is a reflection of the tendency 
for committees to be seen as more liberal. If» for example^ 
committees swung the other way» bringing politics into what 
had been a non-political system^ the statistical result might 
have been the opposite. In at least one case, this is allied to 
have occurred, but it is the current exception, rather than the 
rule. 

Committees with several of the politically ambitious 
represented do appear more aggressive in their in ter-pei mal 
relationships. We received some amusing evidence on the 
^^Massachusetts political style.*' The political committees 
appear more combative and occasionally abusive, and they 
see others in the same light, and yet they regard both the 
process and their sometime antagonists as fair; there is 
somewhat greater recognition of the other fellow's territory, 
and they manifest a pragmatic acceptance of outcomes. This 
style of "letting it all hang out,** of building a reputation as a 
Tighter, seems characteristic in Massachusetts politics. Unfor- 
tunately, it seems to create a cultural gap with education, 
where the norms are different. Educational politics may be 
nastier, as some interviewees in both arenas suggest, but the 
behavioral norms are more genteel— the stiletto instead of the 
axe. This stylistic difference was credited by several inter- 
viewees as a major source of political ineffectiveness for 
educators, who seem anxious always to avoid the head-on- 
head confrontations that many Massachusetts politicians 
seem to relish. 

Field interviews had led us to expect more combative or 
aggressive people, whether politically oriented or not, fewer 
who were general civic leaders or local businessmen (who are 
tending to avoid controversy), more who were not adverse to 
controversy either because of conviction or because of the 
challenge and the public exposure it offers. The questionnaire 
evidence supplies some information on this point. Teachers 
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saw collective bargaining relationships as significantly less 
friendly when there were more new members, and they 
trusted them less. There was more personal antagonism 
perceived in the relationship. Interestingly enough, the 
relationships with municipal officials seem more cordial, 
\4iich may reflect a swing of new members toward the views 
held by municipal officials. 

There is less apparent conflict on basic matters with 
superintendents than with teachers, perhaps because superin- 
tendents are becoming very circumspect. Some volunteered 
that their objective was to survive. Others referred to 
themselves as "consultants" or "resident experts" or "staff 
for the committee or the community. Some of these seem 
clearly to be practicing issue avoidance, taking their cues 
from the committee and keeping in line. Of course, this tends 
to make the school committee the de facto executive officer 
for the district. Given the rapidity of change of committees, 
and their relative inexperience with school matters, the 
chances of capricious and random direction would be 
expected to increase. 

Harry Truman once remarked, "If you can't stand the 
heat, don't go in the kitchen." A principal result of the stress 
and controversy surrounding schools seems to be to attract 
those who don't mind the stress and controversy; the 
question is whether this occurs at the expense of reconcilia- 
tion or steps to change the policies or environments of the 
systems in such a way as to reduce the controversy. 

School committeemen see ample controversy. There were 
11 cases where building needs were seen by the school 
committee as an issue, and in over half of these the issue was 
perceived as a heated controversy. Also, the opposition was 
seen as highly organized. 

The budget was seen as highly controversial in eight 
communities, strongly so in nine, reflecting the top two 
categories in a 5-point scale. In eight communities the 
opposition was highly organized. Collective bargaining was an 
important issue in 13 communities, regarded as substantially 
controversial in nine, but nowhere highly so. It appears this is 
less a public issue than an issue within the schools themselves, 
but it still ranked as more a center of controversy than most 



other issues to which school committees addressed them- 
selves. 

The only other issue involving heated controversy was the 
cost-effectiveness of school management. This produced 
substantial controversy in one-half of the eight districts in 
which it was cited as an issue. 

It is of interest that only eight school committees believe 
their communities, regard the educational results being 
achieved as among the top four issues, and none regard it 
either most important or as highly controversial at this time. 
This sheds interesting light on the general conclusion of a 
study conducted by Frederik E. Anderson, leading to a 
Master's thesis at the Sloan School of Management at MIT.^ 
Mr. Anderson, an aeronautical engineer, was a school board 
member in Ohio, and in his work as a Sloan Fellow durin? 
1971-72, he attempted to delineate formally the system 
dynamics of school committee policy formation. Drawing on 
his own experiences and his observations of six Boston 
suburbs, he concluded that behavior of school committees 
appeared motivated by traditional (essentially unexamined) 
educational goals, and the desire for tranquility. Much of the 
action and interactions of the committees coi'ld only by 
explained as an effort to keep things quiet and the "last year 
versus this year" changes minimal. 

Budget and plant issues are seen as those the committee is 
least able to deal with effectively. Bargaining is rated as 
difficult but not so much so, while committees are confident 
on matters of curriculum. Educational results and cost-effec- 
tive management are also of medium difficulty for several. 
The picture cleariy emerges of very many school committees, 
regardless of where their personal interests might be, having 
their time and energy pre-empted by economic concerns 
which both involve substantial controversy and opposition, 
and which they feel ill-equipped to resolve satisfactorily. 

One problem of Massachusetts is worth noting in passing, 
because of its conspicuous absence. Not one of the 27 school 
committee respondents cited racial problems as a major issue 
in their district. (Two superintendents cited it as the major 
problem.) This highlights both the character of the racial 
problem, as being extremely localized in the state, and also 
the difficulty of building a broad base of informed support 
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for any program within the educational establishment. Most 
school committeemen and superintendents simply have no 
experience with the problems and feel no immediate need to 
face them* 

4. The Effect of Time Constraints. We return to the 
influence of t^me constraints on school committee behavior. 
The questionnaires asked for estimates of time spent in 
various activities associated with collective bargaining and 
budget making process. Note that these two activities tend to 
be coincident, in that the bargaining agreement is supposed 
to be (but rarely is) reached prior to submission of the 
budget. Note also that these time commitments occur 
through the middle of the school year, away from the 
busyness of opening or closing or the summer vacation 
schedule; this is the time when the main work of leadership 
and pointing out new directions would ordinarily be ex- 
pected to occur. 

The average hours in these two activities is estimated at 
over 80; some respondents report twice that. If there is a 
diff.i:ult negotiation or a bond issue in the offing, or a 
resistance is organized on any front, it seems clear that the 
amount of work taken on is quite formidable. It is hardly 
surprising that the most frequent complaint voiced by school 
committeemen in interviews concerns how little time they 
are able to devote to what really interests themj which is the 
schools themselves. 

This fact, coupled with the controversy, seems likely to 
contribute to a loss of interest on the part of incumbents. 
The time load is such that it cannot help but compete with 
such other interests as making a living, and it gives the 
growing realization that the problems are not really what one 
wanted to address, and that a lot of abuse comes with what 
used to be a position of prestige in the community. 

That time is a constraint as seems indicated by the fact 
that it does not appear that committees with more new 
members spend more time on these issues, despite what 
would seem to be an obvious unfamiliarity. What we do find, 
however, is that the relatively inexperienced have significant- 
ly less confidence in the fact that the budget is based on 
facts, and they are more likely to have to request supple- 
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mental appropriations after collective bargaining, while senior 
committees tend to be able to adjust line items or to 
otherwise make it possible for the budget to absorb the 
settlement. 

Of course, either of these aspects of newness invites more 
controversy, the latter because it presents a new public 
decision point and the former because it means the commit- 
tee is less able to present a cogent, fact-based argument for its 
requirements. Danvers, which seems to be trying for a 
number of historic firsts in difficult town-school delations, 
recently produced a caricature of this phenomenon when a 
newly elected school committee induced the town meeting to 
reject the budget and collective bargaining agreement just 
submitted by its predecessor. 

Thus, turnover tends to reinforce controversy and shift it 
toward the emotional end of a scale that reaches from a well 
reasoned cooperative search for truth to an open emotional 
conflict. Does it accomplish anything else? We cannot find 
any significant relationship between program or budget cuts 
and newness. This despite the fact that new members are 
more inclined to see major issues in this area, more inclined 
to bargain aggressively, more inclined to get along with 
municipal officials. In the three preceding years, most school 
program commitments have simply gone on with minimal 
changes. Newness does not lengthen teacher-pupil ratios, cut 
materials, lead to settlements seen as less advantageous by 
teachers, or otherwise produce a visible response. If the test 
of effectiveness of the democratic process is turnaround in 
spending in consequence of election of new members 
concerned with costs, then the process isn't working. 
Alternatively, if the test is that incumbents would be 
responsive to shifting community's priorities about as much 
as new members, the process is working, since there is a slight 
downward drift in programs offered. Whatever the case, as is 
obvious to anyone with familiarity with the problem, school 
budgets and programs have enormous built-in momemtum. It 
simply is extremely difficult to back away from past 
commitments, or to avoid paying a cost that is largely 
determined by factors outside the district's control. Turnover 
is producing more noise than substantive change. 

What a heavy time commitment seems to produce is also 
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not substantive change, but an increased sense of fairness,, 
trust and friendliness, and also a lower (!) tendency to cut 
the budget for materials and supplies. Except for this minor 
economic consequence, which is however one of great 
impoiianre to teachers, the benefits as well as the burdens of 
a heavy time commitment and an effort to be responsive are 
principally psychological, not economic. Those who spend 
little time seem to attack that which is most easily attacked, 
and then move on without regard to consequences. It is 
particularly interesting to note that this behavior is seen most 
in the cities; in general, the larger the budget, the less time 
the school committee spends on it. This is probably due to a 
tendency, when dealing with large budgets, to go the route of 
requiring across the board cuts, if cuts appear required, 
leaving it to the administration to determine where they 
should be made. In smaller districts each separate item of 
proposed expenditure may provoke extended discussion. 

Still, our impression, and it cannot be more than that, is 
that there is a great deal of constructive and searching change 
going on, this is taking place within a substantially constant 
real resource input framework. Many reasons are offered for 
this: young teachers of the new generation, student pressure, 
federal funds for experimentation, the impact of new ideas. 
We would like to suggest an additional cause. It has been long 
recognized that school committees tend on the whole to be* 
establishmentarian and traditional, and that change and 
particulariy experimentation or innovation are regarded as 
dangerous. It seems likely therefore that the pre-emption of 
their time and interest by other issues, plus a human desire to 
give a quid pro quo when it is necessary to reject almost 
anything that costs more money, has opended up the 
possibilities for teacher or staff-initiated change. There are 
fewer hassles, to use the current phrase, when someone wants 
to try something, because the hasslers tend to be fully 
occupied elsewhere. 

This is certainly consistent with the idea that school 
committeemen induced change is more difficult, and we find 
flexible scheduling programs initiated by teachers and staff 
working well, and flexible scheduling initiated in a school 
committee working only with difficulty and with substantial 
teacher resistance. We suspect something of the same 
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phenomenon would be found of open campus plans. It is 
hard to imagine that anything so non-traditional would have 
been so widely tried were it not for economic pressure; we 
also suspect, however, that how well a particular plan is 
working depends on whether some teachers seized on it as an 
opportunity to do some things that ordinarly they would 
never have attempted, if all the ritual through all the channels 
had to be observed. 

This is not as startling a conclusion as it might first appear. 
The last thing any self-starting employee wants is a boss with 
nothing to do. 

This new openness to change makes the character of the 
administration, particulariy superintendents and principals, 
be more critical than ever. At the present time, teaching jobs 
are scarce and security motivations can be expect ed to be 
strong. An administration can take advantage of the 
opportunity to initiate and/or support costless or cost-saving 
change, or alternatively, can tighten control and become 
more authoritarian. At some point, also, the administrators 
may become so exhausted or have their time so occupied, 
that they cannot make the relatively smaller required push to 
bring change about. Some of both cases can be found. In one 
instance, an interviewee spoke of his child and other students 
being, in his view as well as his child's, unreasonably 
suppressed in his school, but said, "I didn't make trouble 
because I knew they would get back at him." Another spoke 
of the same system as one where teachers "go along or go 
out." The pace of change indicates to us that many want it, 
but opportunity can cleariy be rejected and in some cases is. 

In another case, the superintendent of a system with many 
innovative concepts finally just gave up and abandoned a 
program that involved complex dealings with community 
people, various granting agencies and staff, and pushing their 
attempts to find viable programs through the school commit- 
tee. The generally receptive, but new, school committee 
couldn't give such programs the attention priority that their 
educational promise deserved, but neither could they see 
themselves as rubber stamps. The result was simply to give 
the effort up. 



5. State - Local Communication. We turn now to another 
problem, the degree of articulation between local systems 
and state agencies. Given that school committees and 
superintendents are both up against a time constraint in their 
efforts to cope with local issues in a framework of local 
priorities and resources, one would expect little upward 
communication or meaningful interaction for this reason 
alone. The questionnaire data confirm this expectation. 
School committee chairmen were given an assortment of 17 
prospective or actual programs with which to register a range 
of reactions from strong disagreement to strong support. We 
found 72 instances of strong opposition, and 187 cases of 
strong support. On these issues, however, there were only 10 
cases of communication by the superintendent or the 
committee with the Department of Education, and 64 with 
members of the General Court. Twenty-one of the communi- 
cations with the General Court were on two issues where the 
state associations have made significant efforts to get out 
grass roots support - the minimum salary law and fiscal 
autonomy. 

Some cases are particularly striking; for example, 2 1 of the 
27 opposed tenure for principals, but only one had communi- 
cated that opposition to the General Court and nor to the 
Department or the Board. Twenty-five supported alternatives 
to the property tax, but only seven communicated that to 
the General Court, and again, none to the Department or the 
Board, which had a committee working on the problem in 
the period covered by the question. If nothing else, the 
unevenness of the communication suggests that general 
conversation and dialogue are very rare; schoolmen do not sit 
down with legislators for open-ended discussions of their 
situations, despite the fact that education is a primary 
consumer of state resources. 

Partly this is a manifestation of vigorous local autonomy; 
however, 17 supported statewide goals for education, but 
there were only three who communicated either support or 
opposition to the Department or the Board, despite the fact 
that this was a currently active program and the subject of 
some fairiy forceful downward communication from the 
Board. 

The discussions with outsiders that do take place seem to 
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be peer group discussions, and these are generally on specific 
points of mutual interest. Eleven of 26 school committee 
respondents, for example, discussed collective bargaining 
problems with other towns, and 21 made considerable use of 
data on cities or towns of the same size. One-half compared 
themselves frequently with other communities in terms of 
financial data, 12 of 26 made some effort to maintain a per 
pupil cost relationship, and 25 made some effort to keep 
teachers' salary costs in line with selected others. 

This indicates what is called '^pattern bargaining'' in labor 
relationships, and a considerable degree of what economists 
call ''conscious parallelism" in making budgetary decisions. 
In each case, the effect is a follow-the-leader style of 
decision-making, and it is seldom asked who the leader really 
is and whether he is right or wrong. In labor relations, the 
usual result is whipsawing whereby one party is hit hard on 
one issue where he may be weak or generous for other 
reasons, and then others are brought into line. Thus, 
currently, the very generous salary settlement in Cambridge 
appears as the teachers' demand in Lexington, and so forth. 

In economics, conscious parallelism supported by conver- 
sations would violate the antitrust laws, as being the 
antithesis of healthy competition. Whether the analogies hold 
or not, it is evident that, on matters giving the school 
committees the most trouble, there is little support from the 
top down, in the sense of guidance on what ought to be. It is 
as if the only criterion of rightness, fairness, or rationality 
was either what one's neighbors were doing, or else a purely 
local assessment of a purely local situation. Interviews with 
school committeemen, negotiators and factfinders all confirm 
that the ability to pay of the particular city or town is a 
major consideration in salary determination. This is an 
interesting commentary on the equalization of financial 
potential that the state aid formula is supposed to provide. 

Neither do we find much evidence of bottom-up support, 
in the sense of school committees commissioning local task 
forces to act as their agents. There is of course community 
involvement sponsored and occasionally required, but usually 
through the administration of the schools. When it comes to 
dealing with the schools themselves or with municipal 
government, where the staff cannot provide much support, 
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the committees seem to act on their own. Many hire 
professional negotiators from outside, but none delegate to 
interested citizens that role. (In one case, the professional 
negotiator is a former school committeeman, which seems to 
us to be a happy accident.) We know of at least one case 
where citizens are involved (with good effect) from the 
beginning in construction and evaluation of the budget, but 
this is more a support and credibility building effort than a 
delegation which conveys some sense that the committee at 
least expects the delegate to act in its behalf, and that it 
ordinarily v/ill accept their recommendation. The concept of 
the delegation of power seems foreign to school committees; 
they do not create organizations to serve those needs they 
have, other than study needs, which inherently cannot be 
served by the professional staff. Neither do they seek help 
from the state, except in the matter of provision of data 
either to them or to their association. 

Thus, th«y fail to take the most obvious step to deal with 
their own time constraint, which is to create a responsive 
organization to help share the load. The closest they come is 
in the hiring of professional negotiators for collective 
bargaining; this practice has other problems of its own, since 
it may tend to interfere with some possibly useful two-way 
communication between teachers and the community. 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER ;V STRATEGIC CONCLUSIONS 



The analysis of questionnaire data and interviews has gone 
far enough to permit some conclusions to be drawn that ar« 
relevant to strategy. These are of the nature of letting us see 
the forest for the trees. There are two types of conclusions; 
the first addresses the facts and the second introduces 
conceptual schemes required to give consistent meaning to 
the facts. 

I. The Situation Generalized. First, school committees and 
superintendents are virtually overwhelmed by the require- 
ments of a major task which tliey should not have to perform 
at all, if the thrust of recent court cases is accepted. That 
all-absorbing task is the attempt to adjust the level of the 
financial commitment to education to the resources of the 
local community (as opposed to making community input to 
a program whose economic parameters are determined by the 
priorities and resources of the state as a whole). Apart from 
the thrust of court decisions, the net effect seems to be an 
attempt to rationalize differences in the treatment of 
children based not on differences in them, but in their 
communities. This adjustment to local conditions is what is 
involved in budgets, school plant involvements and the 
economic issues in collective bargaining. 

Second, there is reason to believe districts are becoming 
less capable of performing even this task well as time goes on, 
due to the fact that stress produces turnover; turnover 
reduces experience; less experience produces high fatigue 
levels, mistakes and simplistic approaches; and mistakes, 
fatigue and simplistic approaches cause still more stress and 
turnover, in both school committees and superintendents. 
Furthermore, the stress and controversy brings into the arena 
people who either accept it as a way of life or are manifesting 
the controversy in the agenda they bring. 

Third, the stickiness of school budgets is such that there 
are neither major nor widespread changes occurring in the 
resource base for education in individual communities, 
(except that in many, the pupil to square feet of plant ratio is 
rising, especially at the high school level). However, since 
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(here is no effective limit on the resources that might be 
justifiably devoted to education (Did Queen Elizabeth and 
Prince Phillip waste money on the education of Prince 
Charles?) conflict afflicts rich and poor communities alike, as 
all have tended to be moved by events to the threshold of 
their community's tolerance for property taxes. (Professor 
Milton Friedman once said to the present writer, // your 
theory suggests that successful people are behaving in an 
economically irrational manner for a reasonably long period 
of time, it is far more likely that your theory is wrong. In the 
matter of educational spending, some may wish to act on 
Professor Coleman's celebrated finding that cost doesn't 
correlate with educational outcomes; for our part, we prefer 
to believe that the thousands and generations of intelligent 
and successful families who at some sacrifice either sent their 
children to expensive private schools such as Andover or 
Exeter, or moved to communities with public education of 
exceptional cost and quality, were neither being hoodwinked 
nor consistently irrational.) 

Fourth, the strategy of the state, which has been to share 
school costs on a basis of partially reimbursing expenditures 
voted locally, has done little if anything to resolve the issues 
.or alter their character. 

Fifth, the failure of the state aid formula system to resolve 
the issues or to equalize educational opportunity by any 
measure stems less from remediable weaknesses in the 
formula than from the tendency of school committees to 
base their judgments on what other communities, regarded 
subjectively as comparable, are doing. Even if the formula 
more than equalizes the fiscal potential of some, as is. the case 
with some communities with high private school enrollments, 
poorer communities tend to think poor and do less, and 
wealthier communities tend to think rich and expect more. 

Sixth, the combination of events seems for many com- 
munities to not prevent ^ ibstantial changes in program 
character within a substantially constant r<»source base. We 
see no evidence that these changes might increase taxpayer 
support in the short run; it seems more often the case that 
they are the result of a lack of such support, as, for example, 
when a system makes program adjustments to an inadequate 
plant. A strategy of providing better schools on a fixed 
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resource base in order to improve financial support does not 
seem to promise near term success, although of course it r-iy 
eventually have that effect. 

Seventh, we find little evidence of strategic thinking at the 
district level. There are goals for education at the other end 
of the scale, but something of a vacuum in the middle. How 
will this particular system in this particular environment 
better move toward appropriate long run goals? The principal 
reason for this vacuum seems to be instability in that level of 
management whose responsibility it is to provide a strategy, 
to keep long run goals clearly in sight and adjust current 
behavior so that movement is directed and effective. Since 
the issues involve school-town or school-state relationships 
heavily, the needed strategy is heavily political. Making 
provision for orderly and directed long term change, or for 
taking steps to alter the environment or change the relation- 
ship of the organization to it, is the principal top manage- 
ment responsibility. That responsibility is now being borne 
by the least stable component in the system, the school 
committee, which does much to explain why there is so 
much crisis management, fire-fighting, or simple coping 
behavior; a strategy either does not exist or else is changed 
faster than the system could possibly respond. 

Our generalized conclusion returns to the concepts of 
Lewin's force-field analysis. The problems are so widespread 
and self-reinforcing, so traceable to factors beyond the 
control of individual participants, and so conducive to 
drawing participants into the arena who for one reason or 
another cannot be expected to be able to solve the problems, 
that we conclude that the principal problems are environ- 
mental. Satisfactory solutions will not be found in changing 
the cast of characters, either by training or replacement, but 
by changing the environment in which they are asked to 
operate. Much of this environment is managerial, meaning it 
grows out of our institutional arrangements for provision of 
public education, and thus is subject to change. It is not 
simply a case of the times in which we live, which we cannot 
^significantly affect, but of the way we have organized the 
state for the delivery of educational services. 



2. A Conceptual Summary To organize all the various 
aspects of the public education enterprise so that they make 
consistent sense and a basis for recommendations requires the 
introduction of a conceptual scheme, a way of thinking 
about a sizable array of observed phenomena. To provide this 
we return to the concept of strategy and its implementation. 

Strategy, it will be recalled, begins with an oyerall sense of 
mission or purpose, a concept of what the institution ought 
to be at some indefinite future period, perhaps a decade 
ahead. It then turns to an intermediate term plan that will get 
the institution from where it is to where it seeks to be. 
Current decisions, such as on annual budgets, programs, or 
projects, are then twisted, so that they contribute to the 
intermediate term goal that reflects the long term goal. 

Given that the educational enterprise is notoriously slow 
to change and universally recognized to be in need of change, 
one would expect a need for heavy emphasis on strategic 
planning, and a heavy input of strategic considerations into 
short term decisions on how to use resources, people or time. 

What we find is a virtual absence of strategic planning in 
the intermediate term sense. There is, as always, a great deal 
of talk about pedagogy, ideal education, education for the 
future, new needs and concepts, and so forth, but very little 
on how we move the system from where we are to where we 
want to be. This is true at the level of the school district and 
at the level of the state system as a whole. 

One interviewee, speaking of a committee charged with a 
responsibility to produce change, said. After all, they arc 
only working for a free cLp of coffee. There are in 
Massachusetts perhaps a handful of people with the time, 
resources and devotion to work harder with year to year 
consistency for a free cup of coffee than most of us do for a 
living. Viewing the system as a whole, however, one would 
have to conclude that probably less than one-tenth of one 
percent of the people, time or money involved in public 



education is devoted to how the system as a whole should 
and can be changed. 

In organizational terms, making provision for a strategy 
and seeing to its implementation is a top mangagment role. 
This is not to say that top management actually does the 
strategic planning, but it sees to it that it is done, because 
without such planning, organizations drift, they over- or 
under-react to current stimuli, and they fail to coordinate the 
inputs of their constituent parts. 

One way of looking at this is the time span of discretion. 
Professor Edmund P. Learned at Harvard University has used 
in lectures the inverse of the ordinary organizational pyramid 
to make the point. The usual pyramid with top management 
at the apex reflects span of control is as follows: 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE 
AFFECTED BY DECISIONS 

Professor Learned draws beside it a time span of concerns 
and decisions: 

TIME PERIOD RELEVANT 
TO DECISIONS-YEARS 

— TIME — 



The concept of time span of discretion was developed and 
applied by Elliot Jacques in Great Britain, who used it as 
means for determining rank and salary in an organization.* 

Numerous studies have shown that the proper time span 
for an organization to consider may not be the same as the 




TOP MANAGEMENT 
MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 
LOWER MANAGEMENT 
WORKERS 
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relevant time span used by the individuals in it. Management 
literature is full of examples of division managers in 
decentralized organizations making short run decisions that 
conformed to their period of evaluation for compensation or 
promotion, at the expense of long term considerations that 
would cause the company to be less well off. 

in education, it is clear that the longest personal time span 
for any strategic decision is that of the career teacher, who 
may outlast generations of students, a handful of principals 
and superintendents, and dozens of school committee mem- 
bers. The shortest time span in the oiganization, except 
perhaps for the non-tenure teacher, is the school committee 
member, who increasingly is coming in to make some changes 
and then get out as soon as gracefully possible, certainly long 
before the full impact of his changes will be known. To that 
extent, he is like the division manager in a growing 
decentralized company who is gone before it is ever 
discovered what it is that he has really done. 

Most decentralized organizations try to compensate for 
this tendency by providing detailed information flows, 
substantial personal interaction with knowledgeable staff, 
and sophisticated performance evaluation systems. The most 
common device is the management meeting, where managers 
at one level in an organization expose their plans and results 
to the scrutiny of their peers, their superiors, and staff 
specialists, in addition, the manager always faces the possibil- 
ity that his past will catch up with him and he will be found 
out to have been not as good as was once thought. There is 
however nothing in the oiganization of public schools that 
performs this function. The professional manager deals with a 
lay board, the lay board deals with an electorate, and years 
and years may pass before the effects of decisions appear, 
and even then the causes may be clouded. 

If there are areas in which decentralized decision making 
leads to consistent errors or to inappropriate decisions, those 
areas tend to be taken over by the next highest level of 
authority. Some of this has of course happened in public 
education; state certification of teachers is perhaps the 
clearest illustration. 

At the higher level, the Board of Education also comes and' 
goes, although less rapidly than school committees, as do 
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most legislators and the school committees with which they 
interact. What endures in the bureaucracy and a few 
indestructible legislators in key committee positions. Neither 
of these is answerable for consequences in proportion to the 
power to act or to not act that is possessed. (Legislators are 
of course answerable to their constituents, but in the state as 
in the federal government, it is rare that they are called to 
account for the way they meet committee responsibilities, 
except when their constituents are directly affected.) The 
most obvious source of ways to get things done ~ the long 
term legislator and the career civil servant - may or may not 
have a high personal stake in causing the system to be 
changed; whatever the case, it is virtually impossible for him 
to be held accountable. 

What seems missing in the school enterprise as a whole is 
the rational provision for intermediate planning and subse- 
quent implementation. There is apparently enough discussion 
of long term concepts and goals to serve that purpose, if the 
people involved felt they were really deciding something that 
would not only happen eventually but would affect what 
they were doing from now on. (There are some hard core 
problems that seem still unsolvable, in the light of current 
knowledge, such as how best to serve the culturally disadvan- 
taged.) The major problem of most discussions of goals is 
that they seem academic or unrealistic or philosophical, and 
are hence approached with diffidence; this simply reflects the 
absence of a credible mechanism for implementing decisions 
that might be reached. 

Two illustrations of the lack may be offered. The first 
concerns the Educational Goals for Massachusetts rnd the 
second the proposed changes in the state aid system. As is 
customary, the principal inputs were made by small groups of 
unpaid volunteers; to the extent they were served by staff, it 
was mainly on an over-load basis by an understaffed and 
underequipped Bureau of Research in the Department of 
Education. Nevertheless, recommendations emerged. 

The implementation program for the goals seems to date 
to have been a highly directive letter to the districts asking 
superintendents to inform the Board as to how they intended 
to adapt, with community consultation, and achieve those 
goals. As we understand it, the response has been about what 
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might be expected from locally oriented managers respon- 
sible to another employer, and whose time is over-committed 
in day-to-day coping. 

Implementation for the changes in the state aid formula 
consisted of submitting to the Legislature two alternatives 
from divided educational and municipal interests. (Incidental- 
ly, the submission was made in an election year where the 
outlook for favorable action on any such bill was considered 
very poor, but such was the timing of the reports.) Advocates 
of both bills attempted to build support in the districts, 
which tended to divide according to which bill favored them 
the most. Both worked through the Legislature, leaving the 
Governor's Office essentially uninformed. 

What seems mo.st important is that neither bill appeared to 
command the kind of support from anyone at the district 
level that one would expect for a matter of vital interest, a 
high priority item to be understood and pushed. Partly this is 
because the subject matter is technical, but it is not 
uicomprehensible. It seems much more the case that there are 
few out there who conceive a major part of their job to be to 
attempt to modify the public school environment so that the 
institution can better meet its responsibilities. The closest 
thing to such a widespread organization is the League of 
Women Voters, and unfortunately the League and the 
educational interests were backing different horses on the 
issue. The possibilities for implementation seemed not to 
have been a factor in the adoption of the objective. 

A major opportunity to force consideration of the issues 
was pre-t;nipted by a career politician, who brought a suit in 
federal court on behalf of his son, alleging that the 
Massachusetts system discriminated against him, as a resident 
of Boston, on grounds of wealth. The suit was being 
prosecuted pro bono publico by two young attorneys 
attached to major firms and interested in furthering the 
sponsor's career. The disadvantage of this situation lies not so 
much in the political sponsorship, although that may cause a 
loss of psychological appeal, but in the virtual absence of any 
close tie from the beginning to those who either fully 
understood the problem or might know where solutions 
could be found. The Kijor opportunity to compel change 
was jeopardized, or at least delayed, by the lack of a close tie 
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to any organization or entity with a major commitment to 
causing change. 

In education, there is no middle-management, middle- 
time span organization that can effectively plan and carry out 
a program of change. The questionnaire and interview 
findings show school committees and superintendents are 
preoccipied with the next deadline - the budget, the 
collective bargaining agreement, the bond issue, living until 
the end of June. The Board of Education flings occasional 
thunderbolts from on high, but the Department of Educa- 
tion is not organized to integrate district level reaction and 
response from the lay leaders at the district level who 
correspond to the Board, The organization of the Depart- 
ment is around special mandates or functions or categorical 
grant programs; no one, except presumably the Commis- 
sioner, has a continuing responsibility for thinking about the 
totality, although an occasional study grant may stimulate a 
flurry. 

Professors Paul Lawrence and Jay Lorsch note the exis- 
tence of a creative tension between two general principles of 
management^ One focuses attention on the need for central 
decisions for strategic or coordinative purposes, and the other 
calls for decisions to be made at the level closest to, and 
presumably best informed about, the real problems that exist 
where the organizations must come to terms with the outside 
world. The principles are clearly contradictory, and a viable 
organization must find a way to balance them and to shift 
emphasis from one to the other as the situation demands. 

In the absence of articulation between the Board and the 
districts, the responsive shifting back and forth, or develop- 
ment of a clear concept of what should be done locally and 
what should be done centrally, never occurs as a planned 
response to an externally imposed need. Each of the two 
spheres of action tend to go on as if the other did not exist. 
Local control is a shibboleth, not an organizational relation- 
ship existing to serve identifiable purposes. 

Here again the lack is evident of an organizational 
manifestation of the need for a middle-term strategic 
function, that can follow through on a strategic decision on 
the one hand, or affect that decision intelligently by 
providing inputs about the real problems, on the other. 
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Therefore, the Board doesn't offer solutions that are seen as 
solutions in the field, the field doesn't effectively say to the 
Board, Look, here is where we need help, and goals and 
current practices never come together. 

The biggest weakness is that the district level top manage- 
ment is the most volatile, most rapidly changing element in 
the system, and there is no organizational structure or 
activity that compensates for that fact. The policy making 
function, the district level top management function, the 
function where the time span of decision should be longest, is 
performed by people with inherently short term outlooks, 
short term experience, and short term futures in the 
organization. They cannot commit their systems beyond a 
term of office, at most, and most members require about 
one-half a term simply to get on top of a limited concept of 
their job, much less gain familiarity with the strategic 
problems and considerations. There are, for example, few if 
any school committeemen, or superintendents for that 
matter, with the temerity to say they really understand the 
state aid formula. And given the problems of simply coping, 
we are not surprised that another Advisory Council study 
found the lack of long range planning, even with respect to 
resources, to be the greatest managerial weakness in school 
operations.^ 

This gap in organizational structure leading to and mani- 
festing a gap in strategic planning for the achievement of a 
mission or the realization of a concept is what we would 
regard as the fundamental organizational weakness in public 
education. Our recommendations with respect to organiza- 
tion are aimed primarily at closing that gap, in the context of 
helping public education better to confront its current 
challenges. 

However, it is well to recall here the injunction with which 
this study began. Structure must follow from strategy. Much 
of the lack addressed above is obvious to anyone who has 
dealt with education at the state level. We should however 
guard against the idea that there is some universal prescrip- 
tion, such as a long range planning department. What is 
required is an organization equipped to respond to particular 
strategic requirements. Meaningful recommendations will not 
emerge manuals on organization, but from a sense of what 



the long term job is that the organizatu.n h;.v to do and how 
that Jong term job differs from the prevent sinuition. For this 
reason, we turn now to a discussion of stmtegic requirements 
and out subsequent recommendations will be drawn from the 
controntation of the present situation with the needs. 
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CHAPTER V WHAT HAS THE STRATEGY BEEN? 



1. The Iraditional Concept of Public Education. To under- 
stand new challenges, it is first necessary to gain some 
historical perspective or understanding of what public educa- 
tion has tried to accomplish. In turn, when we think of goals 
or purposes, we are met at the outset with the question of 
whether, or in what sense, Massachusetts can be said to have 
a public education system at all, as opposed to simply an 
aggregation of over 400 local systems that, as one interviewee 
stated, "require attendance, not education." 

Is there some rational view of the world that makes order 
out of seeming disorder, or is the pattern we sec simply a 
Topsy-like growth? We believe there is a rationale of sorts 
and it is important to examine what it is, because that is 
where the most fundamental re-examination is occurring and 
must continue to occur. 

First, regard education as a social investment, to be guided 
so as to maximize the return, and not a social service to 
which are all entitled or a pleasant experience to be enjoyed. 
This has strong elements of truth, in the fact that one 
primary justification for education as a public expenditure 
lies in its contribution to the stock of social capital and its 
contribution to productivity of the labor force, and that a 
second justification addresses the need of society for an 
informed electorate, etc., to serve its purposes. 

Second, assume that the ability to benefit from education 
has close, if indirect, associations with wealth. Statistical 
studies certainly show this to be the case, given conventional 
measures of academic success and conventional definitions of 
what schools should do. Furthermore, if wealth entails 
responsibility as well as privilege, it seems both privately and 
publicly prudent to give more education to those who must 
bear the responsibiHty. That this and the preceding point do 
represent implicit assumptions on which a system is built is 
perhaps most evident in the case of higher education; no one 
questions the wisdom of past efforts here, even though the 
poor have traditionally been little represented. 

Third, assume that society needs relatively few people - 
say, fifteen percent-with education beyond functional com- 
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pctcncc in the basic coinponcnis of liUnicx an ability lo 
read, to write, anil \o pcrrorni arithmetic operations: that 
social outcomes lor inili\iiluals will be laryi ly deterniined by 
i|ualities of character rather than formal trannnj*, and that for 
a person to not "take lo schooling** is neither a stigma nor a 
severe handicap in later life, Kinphasize moral instruction as a 
major purpose, serving both the publu and individual 
interest. Measure educational quality in terms of what 
education traditionally does for the gifted, which is enhance 
and reward powers of abstract, symbolic, thinking and the 
ability to learn from printed material. 

Fourth, assume that people of wealth and hence a high 
level of educational interest and ability tend to cluster 
together in separate cities or towns, or perhaps in separate 
.sub-district neighborhoods, where more resources can be 
devoted to education: cuourage this, since it means more 
resources will be used where the social productivity is 
highest, and less^will be used where it is lowest. 

Fifth, organize private charity to skim from the ranks of 
the poor those who, for one reason or another, show 
exceptional academic ability, and provide distinguished 
higher education opportunities for them: organize schooling 
around simply two options, (I) a post-secondary education, 
usually in the liberal arts or sciences, as preparation for a 
profession especially teaching, law, medicine or the min- 
istry or (2) the fundamental literacy rccjuircMncnts necessary 
for citizenship and early and successful entry into numerous 
employments. Let the w orlil of work be Minple enough, ami 
the out-of-school experiences of younj* pc* pie brc»ad enough, 
so that the entry threshold for very many jobs is not high. 

Sixth, believe that children should be kept out of the labor 
foice, both for their own health and safety and to protect the 
jobs of those working. Rely on family discipline, neighbor- 
hood stability and ultimately police power to maintain order 
among unemployed or truant youth. Assume that young 
people don't want to work unless they must or that any 
social-psychological need for usefulness can be met in the 
home. 

Seventh, conclude that at all costs it is necessary to avoid 
shaping the young in ways that may be responsive to 
collectivist ideas, originating in either the left or the right, the 
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church or the state. Consider decentralisation desirable for its 
own sake, to avoid the alternative. 

Eighth, have cities and towns that are stable enough in 
their social composition to provide family and cultural 
continuity across the generations; assume that the communi- 
ties will be family centered, and that parents and grand- 
parents know what kind of education is best for their 
children and how it should be provided. 

As a deduction from a set of facts or beliefs such as 
indicated above, the Massachusetts provision for public 
education makes consistent sense. In simpler times, in poorer 
times, in more stable times, it was a system that worked, 
whatever its shortcomings. 

The above presumptions fit well with the concept of 
education as a social investment, and an educational system 
organized to further the purposes of society. Only incidental- 
ly if at all were the interests of the individual child or of 
children as a group to be benefited. The Constitution of 
Massachusetts makes clear this picsumption: 

**Wisdom and knowledge, as well as virtue, diffused 
generally among the body of the people, being 
necessary for the preservation of their rights and 
liberties; and as these depend on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in the 
various parts of the country, and aitiong the 
different orders ofthe people, it shall be the duty 
of legislatures and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences, and all seminaries of 
them; especially the university of Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in the towns; 
to encourage private societies and public institu- 
tions, rewards and immunities, for the promotion 
of agriculture, arts, sciences, commerce, trades, 
manufacturers, and a natural history of the 
country; to countenance and inculcate the prin- 
ciples of humanity and general benevolence, public 
and private charity, industry and frugality, honesty 
and punctuality in their dealings; sincerity, good 
humor, and all social affections, and generous 
sentiments, among the people.'' 
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Viewed liistorieaily, the system eannot be eonsidered a 
failure. It ereated an internationally respected cultural life 
with significant contributi()ns in literature, music, ami (he 
arts and important institutions devoted to them. It created a 
leadership class and. for a time, the moral leadership of the 
entire country. It led to significant progress in the sciences, 
and leadership in the professions. If it has tended to reinforce 
those who were privileged, it also provided a significant 
opening of entry to that class for thosi-who could and would 
play by its rules and meet its standar'^^. For a long period of 
time, it produced a successful economy, compared to the rest 
of the country and the world. Last, but certainly not least, 
the Republic was preserved^ as were the rights and liberties of 
the people. 

One factor contributing to the stability of the system was 
a later physiological maturity, so that the release either by 
graduation or withdrawal from public education tended to be 
coincident with the psycho-physiological changes that accom- 
pany maturation. A tendency to leave school at physical 
maturation could provide what anthropologists called a '*rite 
of passage'* signifying entry into adulthood, and out of a 
dependency relationship that grows onerous as one matures. 
Put another way. schools dealt more with children, with their 
relatively greater malleability, and less with physiological 
adults, with their more complex needs for self-assertion and 
personal autonomy.' The schools, by and large, did not have 
to cope with the social-psychological jungle that characterizes 
the modern junior high .school, much less with the type of 
young person one often finds in high schools today. To that 
extent they did. physical force was used to whatever extent 
seemed necessary. 

2. Some Troubling Consequences. The traditional system, 
for all its advantages to society as a whole, has produced a 
number of consequences that plague us today. First, middle 
and upper class values permeated the education system, so 
that the acceptance of those values was virtually a pre- 
requisite for even modest success in the system. Much recent 
literature analyzes the linkage between socio-economic status 
and educational achievement. The two seem inextricably 
related. Thus, an analysis of an immense sample of American 
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children listed its two principal conclusions (although re- 
ferred to as hypotheses) as follows: ^ 



••HYPOTHESIS I -The influence of the 
schools is bound up with the social background of 
the students that they get initially. Very little 
influence of the schools can be separated from the 
social background of their students, and very little 
of the influence of social background can be 
separated from the influence of the schools. The 
schools, as they are currently constituted, produce 
more learning and foster greater motivation when 
they have a high proportion of students who: (1) 
come from tlic higher socio-economic strata rather 
than from the lower socio-economic strata: (2) 
have both parents in the home rather than only 
one or neither parent in the home; (3) are white or 
Oriental-American rather than Mexican-American, 
Puerto-Rican or Negro. 

HYPOTHESIS 2 - The social background of the 
students usually plays a greater independent role sn 
the development of all school outcomes than do 
the independent influences of the school - until 
the twelfth grade. At the twelfth grade the 
independent influence of the schools is greater 
than the independent influence of the student's 
social background for most of the motivjsiional and 
attitudinal outcomes, but not for achievement.* 
What happens at the twelfth grade is that the 
influence of the student*s social background for 
achievement still outweighs the school influence." 

These conclusions should hardly be surprising: The schools 
were designed to produce the correlation, since they were 
designed to reward the characteristics and reinforce the social 



♦Author's note: Consider however that by the 12th grade 
many of those with motivational or attitudinal problems 
who were enrolled earlier have dropped out, so a more 
appropriate comparison might be the total population of 
12th grade age. 
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values associated with middle to high socio-economic status.* 
The desired qualities of mind, the norms of behavior, and the 
expected returns were all correlates of economic success and 
upward mobility. 

Schooling was an investment, involving j^ostponed gratifi- 
cation for future reward. Its key was discipline, preferably 
but not necessarily by one's self, toward the end of industry 
and frugality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings: 
sincerity, good humor and all social affections . . . 

This was the way to a successful life. That children sliould 
be happy in school was not a consideration; indeed, if they 
liked it, there was probably something wrong, because 
happiness was something to be earned as an ultimate reward, 
not enjoyed as a currently consumable right. 

It is interesting to note that this long cultural heritage is 
today much less held by the elite, on the one hand, and by 
the "culturally deprived," on the other hand. Tlie elite wants, 
increasingly, open learning styles, because they want their 
children to be happy, enthusiastic, self-directed and, in the 
current phrase, self-actualized. They are secure and confident 
in their belief that these attributes will enable their children 
to overcome any other difficulties, that if the children have a 
good attitude, they will learn what they need to know. 

The culturally deprived (by definition?) have too few 
present satisfactions to play the game of postponed satisfac- 
tion and adherence to a set of values which have no 
relationships to their everyday experience, in an incompre- 
Iiensible belief that it will someday pay off for them. Thus, 
the secure and confident and those who hold to their values 
tend to want open classrooms, while the very poor rebel 
against twelve years of the sit down, be quiet, pay attention 



*We use terms such as middle class, elite, and so forth 
because such is common usage; it is however important to 
remember that we use these terms to apply to systems of 
values, preferences and beliefs, which do not necessarily 
correspond in individual cases to income or to concepts of 
social strata. Rich or high status people may have upper, 
lower or middle class values, as may people of average or 
low income or social status. 
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alleged to be a preparation for socio*«conomic advancement. 
This coalition of the discontented, long observed in Great 
Britain, is a coalition against the middle, which has a 
different formula for a successful life. Both elite and 
deprived, for very different reasons, want education as 
consumption not investment, as a social service to be enjoyed 
here and now. 

Other features of this system that served the past well that 
are significant today are the result of the fundamental 
attitude toward education as a reinforcer of socio- 
economicaily related values. As society became more inte- 
grated and communities more specialized with growth of 
mass transportation, it was clearly possible for some muni- 
cipalities to develop a low or at best mixed commitment to 
education. The existence of high commitment communities 
implies the existence of low. Social class oriented schools 
were of little importance to communities that did not set 
great store by the class values asserted or rewarded. 

This opened the way for the intrusion into education of 
other values, some of which were not at all related to the 
quality of education. For example, the use of schools for 
political patronage would never be tolerated in a community 
where education was widely seen as highly important, where 
each small step toward quality was eager!y sought. Only 
limited expectations would permit the development of school 
systems that did not staff with the best available people, but 
with people who needed jobs, or would provide neighbor- 
hood continuity for its own sake, or would be responsive to 
control and influence. We still And in Massachusetts, even in 
economically depressed areas, the idea that schools should 
prepare the kids for life here, not in the larger world to which 
!he children may be able or forced to go. We also found, to 
our surprise, that the eight school committee members in our 
sample whose motive for running for office was alleged to be 
an interest in jobs foi friends or relatives were not concen- 
trated in the cities. The interest in patronage is related to 
wealth, not size of community. 

Similarly, a mixed commitment reinforces the custodial 
aspects of education, the use of schools as a place to keep the 
children occupied so they would not enter the Loor market.* 
These attitudes and behaviors are manifestations of a belief 
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that education beyond the three R's is not that all important 
for the type of children attending the schools. Once again, 
there is a certain rationality to the belief and its consequent 
_ behavior. Why should a system demand so much integrity to 
a value system when it offers so little return to the average 
child in such communities? Isn't the average child better off 
with C*s and a well-adjusted personality and a wide range of 
interests, than with the B's of which he might be capable if 
he didn't do anything else? What were the returns beyond 
those associated with ordinary competence? If a handful, do 
manage to go on to successful careers in and beyond higher 
education, the system can*t be that bad; if, on the other 
hand, most people don't go on to distinguished careers, but 
nevertheless do survive in life, establish homes and families, 
and generally become responsible citizens, why do more? 
Situations that are comfortable with low expectations or 
estimates of need only become intolerable if there are rising 
expectations or high estimates of need. 

Thus, the system developed into one that served society if 
not each individual in it. The state assured that some 
schooling was available to all. However, in a completely 
consistent fashion, individual communities* were encouraged 
to do more if they were so disposed, if more conventional 
education served their needs, and they were able to find the 
means. 

This attitude continues into the present. The principal 
strategy of the state has been to establish minimum standards 
of educational commitment, while encouraging local com- 
munities to do more; as previously observed, those that do 
more are those who hold the socio-economic values asso- 
ciated with success in education and who have the wealth to 
support more, and it is these whom the system has been 



♦The recent spate of visits to the People's Republic of China 
has produced the interesting observation that pre-primary 
school children there not only go through the usual 
acculturation to social norms of schooling, but engage in 
periods of useful work for local factories or tend miniature 
farms. Compare our efforts to keep children socially or 
economically useless as long as possible. 
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designed to support. The simple rationale is that they have 
been the most efficient and effective users of educational 
services as conventionally provided and the schools, as 
conventionally run, have manifested their values. 

Since communities vary widely in both their local property 
tax base and in their commitment to education, it is not 
surprising that the educational resources per pupil have come 
to vary greatly. Reimbursable expenditures-basically, local 
school revenues and general state aid to education-averaged 
$787 in 1 97 1. The standard deviation of expenditures was 
$150, meaning, roughly, that 75% of the towns spent within 
the range of $637 to $937, per pupil, and 25% of the cities or 
towns spent outside that range: the following table shows the 
distribution. 



TABLE I 

REIMBURSABLE EXPENDITURES 
PER PUBLIC SCHOOL CHILD, 1971 



$ Per Pupil 


No. of Towns 


0 - $599 


4* 


600 - $699 


20 


700 - $799 


86 


800 - $899 


130 


900 - $999 


57 


1,000 - $1,500 


26 



♦Note: In some cases, substantial federal funds supported 
general educational purposes, and these are not 
included in reimbursable expenditures. 
Source: Department of Education: Analysis of State Aid, 

1970-71 

The average local tax rate devoted to schools was reported 
as $24 thousand of equalized valuation. The standard 
deviation of the tax rate was $7.32, indicating the variation 
in burden borne by the various cities and towns. 

Comparable ranges are fouQd in almost any educational 
indicator. Reported pupil/teacher ratios ranged from over 
30:1 to less than 16:1. The rate of college attending is over 
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80% in some districts, below 30% in others. Pedagogy ranges 
from full openness of classrooms to the most traditional of 
self-contained classroom instruction. The educational and 
administrative climate ranges from shape up or ship out 
repressive to an almost standardless permissiveness. It is quite 
clear that neither input nor output, neither size nor depth 
nor quality of programs, reveal any **system" in the state as a 
whole that had uniformity or equality of application as one 
of its goals. 

The decentralization has been virtually total, and the units 
to which the delegation has been made are determined largely 
by other than educational considerations. They vary in size 
from a dozen or fewer pupils to almost 100,000. The idea of 
"one man, one vote" has no meaning at all in school affairs, 
since that one vote may be 1/ 1 00th or one millionth of the 
controlling electorate. 

3. The Old System No Longer Tenable. All this discussion 
of social values and their consequences becomes germane for 
the simple reason that the consequences are no longer 
acceptable, and the fact that they are no longer acceptable is 
a major environmental change. Schools can no longer serve 
such a narrow concept of ends or means, supported by a take 
it or leave it attitude toward those whom the purpose does 
not fit. Today's young people will not accept it, neither will 
increasing numbers of their parents; neither the state nor the 
federal government can tolerate the failure rate that has 
resulted, simply on grounds of the resulting social cost in 
violence and alienation. Racial minorities, supported by the 
courts, will not accept discrimination based on race or on the 
poverty that has accompanied racial discrimination. Add to 
this the increased need for trainability and productivity in 
the labor force, in view of increased international and 
inter-state competition, and a growing unwillingness to spend 
either time or money on an education that is not producing 
results. Clearly, the old system has had to change, and change 
is occurring, albeit unevenly. 

We distill from this general unacceptability of conditions 
two major interrelated needs that require current attention. 
The first is to equalize educational opportunity, to eliminate 
the discrimination in educational resources available on 
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grounds of differences in wealth that has come to charac- 
terize the system. The second is to foster diversity in 
educational concepts and services, to the end that public 
schools can appropriately serve all children, not simply those 
who come prepared and equipped to prosper in the tradition- 
al learning environment. Each of these will be discussed in 
the following chapter. 

In general, these arc not at odds with the priorities 
established by the Board in The Results Approach to 
Education and Educational Imperatives, It will however be 
evident that our statement of needs does modify some of the 
points made in that document, as a result of our analysis of 
the issues posed. 



CHAPTER VI SPECIFIC STRATEGIC 
REQUIREMENTS 

1. The Failure of Incentives to Equalize. Concern for 
inequality of educational opportunity has been a feature of 
public education in Massachusetts at least since the publica- 
tion of the Willis-Harrington Report in 1965.^ That report 
began by emphasizing the "two worlds of Massachusetts," in 
educational and other respects, with the differences being 
basQd largely on differences in wealth. It anticipates later 
reports in suggesting a connection between a low commit- 
ment to education and a high incidence of crime and 
disorder. It concludes, at page 421, by stating that A 
vigorous program of expansion and growth in educational 
opportunities for all people in the state must be undertaken 
without delay. 

However, without appearing to recognize the inconsis- 
tency, that report suggests that equalization can result from a 
system which pulls up the lowest commitment communjjiies 
to a minimum, while encouraging others with the meam and 
the capability to run as far ahead as possible. This is the 
incentive system implemented in the state aid formula, which 
provides more reimbursement to otherwise equal communi- 
ties if they spend more. There is of course an element of 
progressivity in the system, in that poorer communities are 
entitled to a higher reimbursement rate for any given level of 
expenditures than are richer communities. However, com- 
munities that are the same in terms of their property tax base 
may spend as much or as little as they > ' h, within fairly 
broad limits. 

Numerous factors have interfered with the working of the 
state aid formula, in the sense of preventing its having the 
effect of equalizing the ability of different cities and towns 
to spend for public education. Principal among these are the 
minimum limits to the level of reimbursement, the attempt 
to get indirect aid for either private schools or older, larger 
cities (the two tend to come together), and chronic under- 
funding of entitlements. Furthermore, other municipal ex- 
penses may be high or low, affecting the ability of the city or 
town to spend for education. 

However, what seems to be most important is the fact that 
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incentives apparently have not operated to cause resources to 
be equalized. We examined, as have others, the dispersion of 
expenditures per pupil, and there does not appear to be any 
convergence of spending per pupil since the state aid formula 
was introduced and up through the year it was fully funded. 
Thus, the organizational decision to have local control over 
the level of commitment, given the character of the times, 
vitiated any policy decision that the resources devoted to 
education should tend toward equality. Although state aid 
may contribute to tax equity, equalizing the ability to 
support schools does not equalize the support actually 
given.* 

One need not speculate excessively over why this should 
be so. Wealthy communities and people will tend to spend 
more for education, other things being equal, just as they will 
tend to spend more for clothing, automobiles, food, and 
other products and services. Furthermore, education as 
conventionally offered has both a higher payoff and a better 
fit with expectations for the well-to-do than for the poor. To 
the extent that the wealthy live in communities where other 
municipal costs are low, the higher commitment is that much 
easier. Given the tendency of local school committees to set 
the level of commitment in terms of what socio-economically 
similar communities are doing, the effect of state aid is more 
on the comparative tax rate than on relative per pupil 
spending levels. 

It is quite clear that a system based on incentives and local 
control will not equate anything that is germane to children, 
even *hough it might produce less dispersion than would 
otherwise be the case. It might equalize the financial 
potential of most districts to support a particular level of per 
oupil expenditures with a given tax rate, but ifiat a merely 
hypothetical equalization from the standpoint of the chil- 
dren. Their service level is related to what the district does 
spend, not to what it might if it taxed at a specified rate. 



*In the terms of formal economic analysis, the income 
effect of differences in wealth on the amount of 
educational services demanded outweighs the price effect of 
the state aid formula, which makes the services cheaper. 
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We regard it as highly likely that this same result would 
still be observed at differing levels of state aid, so that if the 
state were to undertake to finance a higher percentage of 
school costs, under the same basis as exists at present, the 
same differences in commitment would persist. Apparently 
this Idea IS not widely accepted, as many seem to think more' 
state funding would equalize district spending. We see little 
evidence for that view, and considerable that opposes it We 
were able to test the idea because the definition of wealth for 
purposes of calculating state aid actually involves treating 
communit.es with the same public school burden very 
differently; those otherwise equal districts with high private 
school enrollments are treated far more generously than 
those with low private school enrollments. What the 
statistical analysis showed was that the percentage of children 
in private school had no effect on the level of commit- 
ment to public schools, despite the fact that the true level of 
aid was significantly more generous for a community with 
high private school attendance. This is simply one more 
indication of support for the belief that equalization of 
educational opportunity cannot be expected to occur as a 
result of volunteerism and incentives, but must result from 
other programs. State aid to education is much more a tax 
equity and tax relief measure than an educational equity 
measure. ^ ^ 

Massachusetts must accept the realization that it has done 
little to equahze opportunity in any sense - dollar input real 
resource input, or qualitative output. That the range of 
commitment is not greater than it is is in all probability due 
o the urban dynamics of the development of the state, and 
to the fact that school committees are to some extent 
mnuenced by what neighboring or peer communities are 
doing. 

By urban dynamics we refer to the fact that people's 
locational decisions are affected by schools, as part of a total 
amenity package offered by a town. ^ Good schools and 
child-raising environments attract the children of the mobile 
forcing costs up anil taxes out of line; Lexington, for 
example, has about 30% of its population in public schools 
Poor schools repel children, to that extent lowering costs and 
taxes; Boston, though probably not as bad as all that, has less 
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than 15% of its population in public schools. The two 
tendencies tend to stabilize at tax and school and other 
service levels that stop further movement of people between 
'tlietB^^At that point, costs and commitment to schools are 
closer than they would have been had there been some 
barrier preventing the movement of people between them. 
Thus, the fact that in Massachusetts there tend to be many 
small communities within commuting distance of any given 
point has tended to hold commitment levels together to some 
extent, while socio-economic differences between them have 
driven commitment levels apart. Add to this the fact that the 
range of possible resource commitments is limited, and costs 
are market-determined; there is a minimum number of 
teachers required under almost any standard, and the salarj' 
level will be affected by inter-district comparisons. All these 
are something of market mechanisms, and the resulting 
degree of equality or inequality is less the result of state 
policy than of its absence. 

It is our belief that this situation must in the next decade 
inevitably and at long last change. There arc two reasons. 
The first is a growing line of court decisions that address the 
problem of inequality of educational opportunity due to 
differences in wealth directly, and find it violates the equal 
protection of the laws provisions of the Constitution. The 
second reason is related; the growing series of court orders to 
eliminate discrimination based on race. The latter decisions 
have tended to enforce school homogenization by busing or 
other mechanisms. The threat of this has produced friends 
for educational quality in hardcore poverty areas that such 
areas never knew they had. Thus, there is growing support for 
improving quality in the poorest schools as a way of 
forestalling the alternative. If those who want equality for its 
own sake are joined by the hypocrites who want it for the 
wrong reason, a convincing majority should result. The only 
thing that could prevent action is an immense capacity for 
inaction, which of course characterizes complex power 
structures facing complex issues. 

2. What Does Equality of Educational Opportunity Mean? 
It clearly does not mean educational output or results; 
courts specifically and properly reject this as being non- 



justiciable. We reject it also, on the grounds that it is 
Incompatible with necessary diversity and the range of 
options required to meet the needs of different kinds of 
children who may be clustered in different communities. It is 
conceivable that this concept might be coupled with others, 
to read equal outcomes for equal children tmking iJentical 
choices among equal options. Even that most comprehensive 
goal has however the disadvantage of tending to freeze and 
homogenize the program offerings, the assessment of 
children, and the measures of results, at a time when ail these 
features require development and change. 

Second, equality of opportunity cannot mean equality of 
fiscal potential, which is the hypothetical goal - not 
approached in practice - of the state aid formula, for the 
simple reason that equalized financial potential will not 
equalize anything for children. Equal fiscal potential means 
the ability to raise the same number of dollars per pupil from 
the same local property tax rate on equalized value. If all 
communities spent the same amount per pupil, equal fiscal 
potential would be a useful device for attaining one limited 
concept of tax equity. It is therefore relevant to any 
discussion of appropriate revenue measures. However, there is 
nothing that leads us to believe that communities as disparate 
as those in Massachusetts would elect to spend the same 
amount per pupil, or anything approaching it. 

There are some who argue that the court decisions require 
only equal fiscal potential, as if the fundamental right at 
mterest was the right of the taxpayers in the school districts, 
not the right of the children to equal opportunity. That may 
be alt at the present cases do imply, but if so, there will be 
other 's, or else courts will retain jurisdiction to see if the 
remedy eliminates the inequity. If it does not, and it clearly 
will not, other orders are sure to follow. 

Third, equality cannot mean equal dollars per pupil. Cost 
levels for any given program level vary widely between 
Massachusetts communities; this is mainly due to differences 
in median salaries, which in turn tend to vary with the 
average seniority of the teaching staff, and this in turn seems 
largely determined by whether the particular system has been 
a high growth area or not. The actual educational services 
deliverable for any given amount of dollars per pupil 
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probably vary by 50%, from lowest to highest, since median 
salaries vary that much and more. Equal dollars would tend 
to produce highly unequal opportunity, and particularly for 
those in the cities, where salary scales and seniority of staff 
tend to be higher than average, and other costs may also be 
high. 

By elimination, then, we are left with equalization 
meaning resource input. Otherwise equal children should 
have access to approximately the same level of professional 
and other staffing, support materials and services, and 
building quality, or at least substantially equivalent combina- 
tions of these things. (It should be recognized that different 
educational inputs may to some extent be substituted for 
each other.) We regard it as inevitable that this is the criterion 
which will come to be accepted, for lack of any other that 
withstands analysis. The only question is whether it will be 
necessary or desirable to go beyond this, and attempt to 
equalize peer group influences by homogenizing the student 
bodies, which is of course a far more explosive issue than 
mere resource equalization. 

The criterion of resource equalization is perfectly compat- 
ible with different children receiving different levels of 
support, just as they do now. For example, no one sees a 
Constitutional issue in having high school children receive 
more services than elementary school children, vocational 
students more than those in academic programs, or children 
with disabilities, including cultural disadvantage, more than 
those without theni. 

It is unclear at present the extent to which federal policy 
will continue to try compensatory educational expenditures 
as a means to overcoming a peer group disadvantage. Our 
suspicion is that it will, because of the social and logistical 
problems of substantial peer group mixing, and because 
putting disparate groups into the same school is often not 
enough to insure that they will in fact mix. However, a 
relatively small amount of categorical aid can do a great deal 
of good if the resource base is otherwise equalized. If, for 
example, 20% of the pupils are determined to be disadvan- 
taged, only 5% of total educational funding devoted through 
categorical grants to their special needs would increase 



resources available to them to 26% over an otherwise 
equalized base.* 

3, The State Aid Approadi Alone Will Not Be Sufficient. If 

equality of educational opportunity is truly a goal of the 
state, much of the activity carried on in its name by both the 
educational organizations (principally under the aegis of the 
Massachusetts Educational Conference Board) and the De- 
partment or Board of Education has been mis-labelled and 
mis-directed. Both produced changes in the state aid formula 
in bills intended ' to equalize fiscal ability. The major 
differences between the two as they were introduced were 
(1) an inclusion in the bill growing out of the work of a 
committee sponsored by the Department of Education of a 
general municipal aid factor, and (2) a higher proposed 
reimbursement rate for local school expenditures in the bill 
proposal by the Conference Board. 

Both of these are fiscal measures aimed at hypothetical 
equalization of ability to pay. Putting their coefficients into a 
computer and simulating the effects over time of how they 
would affect state aid to education in various districts 
revealed the following:* 

a) Neither bill would equalize fiscal potential, since many 
communities with high tax bases would have to receive 
negative aid, that is, would have to pay school taxes to 
the state at the proposed funding level, lor that result to 
occur, and neither bill comtemplated this. 

b) Neither bill would equalize fiscal potential of 
communities with the same tax base and public school 
burden, because both present law and the proposals gave 



♦These conclusions are drawn principally from the work of 
Charles Stabell and his associates, cited in the Preface. 



♦Consider a district with LOOO pupils, total costs of SI, 000 
per pupil, and a total budget of $1,000,000. If 80% of the 
pupils receive $950 per pupil, the remaining 20% receive 
SI, 200, or 26% more; 200 pupils times SI, 200 per pupil, 
plus 800 pupils times S950 per pupil equals $1,000,000. 
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favorable treatment to communities with high private 
school enrollments. 

c) Neither bill would break the connection of local school 
decision making to the wealth of the local community, 
if only because the reimbursement entitlement 
associated with any decision to spend or not to spend 

. could not be predicted, and neither, will) greater force, 
could the actual funding level of entitlements. 

d) Neither bill addressed the fact of cost differences 
between school systems for any given level of 
educational resource input. 

e) Neither bill addressed in any substantial way the 
problem of low-commitment communities; the bill 
originating in the Department's committee made a weak 
attempt in this direction, but a prediction of the 
consequences of that feature showed it to be virtually 
insignificant in its results. 

0 Neither bill had any basis for presumption concerning 
what local communities might do with additional school 
aid, where the disposition of such aid miglU range all the 
way from being totally given to tax relief to totally 
allocated to school program enrichment. For this 
reason, neither bill could be accompanied by an 
accurate forecast of either its cost or its benefit to 
children, since entitlements in the future depend on 
future spending decisions. 
The general conclusion seems inescapable that what the 
approach shared in the two contending brlls did is attempt to 
addre.ss the problem of property tax relief, with only the 
implicit hope that this would do something to actually 
equalize the educational resources available to children. 

The reason this approach seems to be favored is in part the 
desire to avoid adding to the burden of the poorer 
community. It is also the apparent need to protect and 
encourage those who can and want to make an exceptionally 
heavy commitment, even though their spending levels cannot 
be e(|ua!lcd throughout the state and even though their 
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spending is largely only a reflection of their greater than 
average wealth. It is as if we were trying to equalize incomes 
without taxing the rich or insuring that the poor get more. 

The two bills are at present being negotiated toward a 
consensus position, which will doubtless improve the chances 
for passage of some more liberal measure. Granting that the 
degree of equity in a tax or revenue sharing system is always 
a subjective matter of opinion, it seems likely that the result 
will be a system more widely accepted as being more fair. 
The fairness is however fairness to taypayers, which may but 
will not necessarily produce more fairness for children. We 
will still have not resolved the problem of the wealthy getting 
more service and the poor getting less, because the reliance is 
still on incentives, to which the wealthy are more responsive. 

This is the dilemma the state has sought to avoid by 
putting its goals in terms of fiscal potential rather than 
program reality. Unfortunailey, there is a self-delusional 
quality about such efforts, in that people come to think they 
are attacking a problem which in fact they arc substantially 
ignoring. 

Compare, for example, the approach of the federal 
government in its confrontation with exactly the same issue, 
except that its scope was limited to equality between schools 
in a single district, not between districts. The regulations 
evolved to insure eligibility to receive federal funds are 
couched in terms of real resources - substantially the same 
number of teachers, the same materials and supplies budget 
and so forth. Schools in neighborhoods with wealthy or high 
commitment people are not encouraged to do more; they are 
to all intents and purposes prohibited from doing more unless 
of course they are able to lead the whole community to 
adopt a higher level of support. 

This is exactly the opposite of the incentives in the 
Massachusetts statewide system, as expressed in the Willis- 
Harrington Report and endorsed by the Board of Education 
as recently as 1971. In the state system, the incentives given 
to those with high interest in education are to move to a high 
commitment community, and aided by the policies ol* the 
state, to pull away from the norm and to defend at all costs 
the right of one's community to do so. 

The dilemmas and inconsistencies of equality meaning one 
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thing within a district and another between districts, and ot 
pursuing equaUty while encouraging high commitment by (he 
wealthy and permitting low commitment by whomever lias it 
for whatever reason, must be faced and resolved. As of this 
writings they seem to be substantially ignored. This is one 
strategic challenge that may not only present problems, but 
also opportunities for meaningful problem solving in the area 
of organization and governance. 

It does seem, however, that the burden of proof now lies 
on those who defend the present system. If Massachusetts has 
a system of public education, in any meaningful sense of the 
word system, it is hard in today*s world to justify the 
substantial differences in resources available to children that 
characterize the present situation. 

4. Diversification and Options as a Goal. If public education 
is going truly to attempt to serve all the young poeple, it 
needs a much more extensive set of tools with which to 
work. Too much of the discussion of objectives of education 
seems to regard the experience as being similar to public 
vaccination against the specific disease of illiteracy; what is 
needed is more like comprehensive medical care. It seems at 
this time to be more necessary than ever for educators and all 
those concerned with young people to go back to the 
beginning and ask once again what posture adult society 
wishes to present to the upcoming generation. Schools have 
addressed too few of the needs of too few of the people. 

If young people i\re bored, aimless or alienated in 
substantial numbers, it becomes necessary to think through - 
and to listen to find out what kind of experience might be 
offered that would integrate them into society, rather than 
alienate them from it. When one looks at young people, on 
the one hand, and public schools on the other, one cannot 
heip but be struck by how few the prescriptions are that the 
latter offers to meet an enormous range of needs held by the 
former. Children are vastly more diverse than the institutions 
we require them to attend. The consequence is that the child 
fits or doesn't fit, has a good experience or a mediocre to bad 
one, and leaves having a positive sense of what the future 
offers or a negative one. 

The challenge to provide diversity is one sense the 
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equivalent of the often professed goal of providing individua- 
tion, a development experience suited to the needs of each 
individual child. However, there is more to it than that, 
because a diverse system is more than a collection of public 
schools offering individualized instruction. Some should 
emphasize a role as a leader in involving community resources 
m the integration of young people into society by job 
placeiP.ul and training. Each institution needs to re-examine 
its stereotyped role and ask what its local environment really 
preser ts as a total challenge. In times of economic stress, 
there is a strong temptation to pull back to a minimal 
concept of role, a safe numbers of students processed 
concept. 

Actually, by industrial standards, teachers appear already 
to be h 3hly productive. The work of pupils varies from hour 
to hour and day to day and between individuals in a group: in 
such a work situ Mon in industry, it would be unusual to find 
one supervisor d.. ctly in charge of the work of as many as 
25 or 30 presumably trained and mature adults, much less 
young apprentices. Perhaps it is more to the point to say that 
many seem to regard children as objects being worked on 
rather than as individuals engaged in work. If that happens in 
public education, it is an admission of defeat, and schools 
Will become simple literacy factories. The burden and 
chaMenge of meeting the needs of young people for accultur- 
ation will pass to others; alternatively, the need will not be 
met, and our society will to that extent lose control over its 
destiny. 

The need for diversity can sometimes be lost in a 
discussion of the need for equality of opportunity. For 
example, some advocates for the disadvantaged point to the 
fact that those not disadvantaged receive academic programs 
with vastly more, con tent and upward mobile potential That 
however, misses the point. The real question is, what kind of 
program does the son or daughter of a well-to-do person 
receive, if that child for some reason has the kind of learning 
problems so often found among children from disadvantage^ 
backgrounds? The answer is that the well-to-do child has 
options which enable him or her to find a school experience 
that fits his or her needs, in the form of private education or 
as a result of his parents moving lo an appropriate 
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neighborhood. In most cases this is not a conventional 
academic program of whatever quahty. What the fortunate 
ones who are both bright and well-to-do have is conventional 
academic quahty: what those who are well-to-do but unable 
to cope with conventional quality can have, if their parents* 
are sensitive to the need, is a choice of programs and 
innumerable supplementary activities and psychological sup- 
port activities that do as much as possible to insure that the 
child sees what is true, namely, that he still has a good chance 
to be integrated into society and find a satisfying life. 

Much of what seems to be happening in the leading 
systems of today is the generation of options. This represents 
a subtle and interesting change in the role of a school 
committee, which has traditionally determined the character 
of education to be offered; now, the role Is more comprehen- 
sive, to see to it that educational experiences of various 
characters are offered and given reasonably equal support and 
treatment. As an elementary example, such school commit- 
tees .10 longer decide for or against sex education; they offer 
it on the basis of parental consent. This is a very different 
matter than the traditional decision as to whether all children 
should or should not receive some such particular learning 
experience in the schools. 

This process becomes even more interesting in communi- 
ties that attempt to take a comprehensive view of the needs 
of youth. What can schools do for drug-addicted young 
people? (We know of none that makes a serious effort; we 
had heard of some that r^ard it as simply a police problem.) 
What should a community do with dropouts? What should it 
do with the bored genius or the frustrated IQ of 80 or 90? 
What about the bright child who cannot read? I.f,as Kenneth 
Boulding once remarked. What a socieiy really producvs is 
people, what kind of people are we producing? How can we 
take them as weTmd them and help and support them, rather 
than simply offering them a mold into which to lit? 

To move from relatively monolithic to highly diverse is 
clearly necessary, and presents an enormous challenge, but 
only by so doing will it be possible to meet the educational 
and developmental needs of all. Given the complexity of 
today's society, only by the generation of meaningful options 
for both in-school and out-of-school learning and other 
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pt*rsona! growth experiences, will it be possible for the 
current adult generation to say to all young people that there 
is in fact a place for them. Any level of quality, or equality 
without choice, would inevitably be tyranny for some. 

Simply to offer options is not enough, however, because so 
often the option chosen proves to bean un.satisfactory blind 
alley. For example, many people avoid vocational education, 
and are encouraged by their parents and teachers to avoid it, 
since it .seems to preclude the possibility of college, even 
though the young person would be much happier in a 
well-conceived program. But if the educational systeni nnd its 
constituent programs were sound, there would be no dead 
ends, there would always be a way back. The need is to 
provide adaptive skills and opportunities, ways for lateral 
movement with a minimal setback if a chosen activity does 
i.ot later in life hold the promise or interest that it did earlier. 
It seems simply to be a matter of common sense to try to 
design a system in which a young person could follow his 
interest and benefit from his enthusiasm without paying too 
high a price if his judgment proves to be wrong. So while we 
need options, we also need crosswalks, ways to move from 
one option to the next without prejudice. 

Public higher education is addressing this need, particularly 
in the regional community colleges. However, it is obviously 
inefficient for both individuals and for society to require 
post-secondary educational experiences to do jobs that could 
be done in secondary schools, or, lor that matter, for 
secondary schools to solve problems that could have been 
taken care < f in elementary school. To the extent possible, 
any alternative that forces a choice on a young person should 
have an associated way back to another alternative. When 
attractive but possibly risky choices are seen to be less 
irrevocable, they will be more widely chosen, and there will 
be a greater tendency of children to find the kind of 
experience appropriate for them at any point in time. In the 
absence of any sure way to know the potential of a child or 
the places society may offer him, this is \>e$t we can hope 
to do. 

5. Teachers and Diversity. Of course, teachers are also 
diverse, and they have somewhat the same need for a learning 
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environment that is contzcnial to them thai childaMi iieed. 
Faihire to realize this and accommodate it is perhaps the 
greatest obstacle to generating change and options tor 
children. Teachers, secure in* their jobs, will not adopt styles 
that are unnatural foi them: even if heroic efforts are made 
to induce or order them to do so, they will prevent or subvert 
changes they cannot implement. We believe (as does Lady 
Plowden) j(hat it is significant that the greatest changes in 
pedagogy in the early grades have come in Great Britain, 
where each teacher has by law total discretion concerning 
how he or she teaches. Those who could do open classroom 
instruction did, those who could not, did not, but neither did 
they impose any substantial restraint on those who could. 
The assumption is that teaching and learning are a matter of 
'.individual agreement and rapport between tea:her and 
learner, in which neither is asked to do what he cannot 
naturally be expected to do. 

If the British experience is relevant, it may well be that to 
achieve diversity requires less effort to impose change and 
more p simple letting go, a freeing up of teachers to respond 
to the needs they see in the best way they can. Those who 
can generate meaningful options will, and those who can't are 
beyond control In any event. Certainly, this is not inconsis* 
tent with system wide staff support, joint curriculum 
planning, common goals or any of the other manifestations 
of topHlown authority structures. The only difference is a 
greater congruence with the organizational reality that 
teachers cannot be forced to do effectively what they feel is 
the wrong thine ttempted in the wrong way. 

Changes such as the above are already starting to happen in 
many school districts in Massachusetts, despite the financial 
problems and the general difficulties of opposition to 
anything ihat is not straight and narrow, tried and true. 
Also, in many communities, it has been pointed out to young 
people that the character of their response to their opportun- 
ities will determine whether they have more of them or less. 
There »s probably more truth in that than is intended, 
because the statement is usually issued as a warning. The real 
payoff will come when some community comes to the 
rf^alization that it is turning out children - producing people 
- b'^tter than it thought it was. That might not be soon 
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enough to build support where it is lagging, but the eventual 
satisfactions will be great. 

K should be pointed out in passing that a goal ol* diversity 
poses some serious challenges to those who would want to 
systematize education beyond its present level. If all that 
public education tried to do was. for example, assure 
age-in-grade attainment levels in basic skills, it is relatively 
easy to measure effectiveness and not much more difficult to 
obtain statistical y meaningful bases for comparison of 
effectiveness between school systems and over rime. If public 
education has a broader mission, and if that mission may vary 
substantially from situation to situation, the problem be- 
comes immensely more difficult. Not only lhat, but the 
effort to develop and apply universal measures of effective- 
ness may cause an unwanted shift of goals toward achieving 
good marks on those measures, even if they are regarded as 
mappropriate. Simplistic applications of systems analysis 
could set education back to the days when what schools did 
was prepare children to take certain tests. Accepting the 
challenge of diversity moves the lesser challenge of ineffi- 
ciency and cost-effectiveness to a higher level of abstraction. 
It will be necessary' to develop other measures, or perhaps 
other means of reassurance for the public of management 
effectiveness. 



6. Diversity and Administration. The principal administra- 
tive implication of a need for diversity of service is a need for 
decentralization of educational decision-making. The justifi- 
cation for decentralization is the need to put derisions 
organizationally close to the market which should shape the 
decisions. In the most obvious case, it requires substantial 
local input into program, staff selection and utilization, and 
particulars of role and mission. Wh itever is done in the name 
of equahzation should not be done at the price of homogeni- 
zation, Just as the goal of diversity should not provide an 
excuse for inequality. 

There is little reason to believe, however, that the present 
political subdivisions of the state and their present power?? 
with respect to schools represent the optimum form and 
extent of decentralization. Particularly, there is no implica- 
tion that the goals of decentralization are met in sufficient 
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decree by the institution of local school committees, especial- 
ly if the committees themselves represent diverse districts but 
attempt highly centralized direction of the schools under 
their supervision. What is clearly implied is that, at the 
extreme, the French situation is to be avoided, in which 
someone in Paris supposedly knows what every schoolchild in 
France is doing at 1 1 :00 a.m. on any given day. 

The test of effectiveness of a policy of decentralization is 
how well it works to produce needed local adaptations and 
responses, while maintaining adherence to some overall 
concepts of efficiency and effectiveness. Properly admini- 
stered, it is a spur to accomplishment, not a license to take 
life easy. Since in education the goals themselves may vary 
> ♦ substantially from situation to situation, an effective policy 
' of decentralization requires very sophisticated management, 
in order to achieve reasonable assurance of overall effective- 
ness when diverse goals are sought in diverse situations. The 
recommendations which follow will need to address this 
problem, in a manner consistent with a policy of equaliza- 
tion, a policy of diversification, and a need for economic and 
educational efficiency. 

The goals of equal opportunity and of diversity are simply 
current manifestations of treasured American values. Equal- 
ity under the law is the essence of justice, and the ability to 
choose between meaningful options is the essence of free- 
dom. Reasonably equal opportunity is a prerequisite of 
reasonably equal choices, and equal opportunity without 
choice is a contradiction in terms, given the diveristy of 
needs. It is in some ways surprising that it should have taken 
us so long to extend these values to children in public 
education, but to do so is the challenge of the years ahead. 
We turn now to the question of how to move toward these 
goals and at the same time to make our provisions for 
governance more successful. 



ERIC 
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CHAPTER VII RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. General Considei_..uns. Stephen K. Bailey writes of a 
superintendent's job today as follows:' 

. . whether a superintendent can in fact enter 
into meaningful educational planning depends as 
much upon his political acumen as upon his moral 
vision. Unless he has the tact, the power of 
persuasion, the political savvy to involve construc- 
tively his board, his principals, the teachers, 
parents, students, mass media, interest groups, 
universities, other social agencies of government,' 
federal and state officials, private philanthropy,' 
and contending forces of civic passion, he mipht as 
well have stood in bed. We find that moden 
educational planning tends to be a contact sport. 
It is not drawing designs for auditoriums and 
gymnasiums (although that is part of it); it is not 
determining how teachers are to be assigned and 
utilized (although that too is part of it); it is not 
remaking the curriculum (although that too is 
involved). It is, instead, a form of social combat in 
which myriad interests are struggling over the fate 
of iheir proudest possessions: children, status, 
income, autonomy. Victory goes, as it always goes' 
m politics, to the great resource-aggregators and 
the great combiners - those who have the 
catalytic knack and the Midas touch; who know 
the trick of discovering or of manufacturing 
uncommon commonalities (common purposes 
with an exciting edge). Educational planners in 
these terms are as scarce as hen's teeth, and our 
colleges and universities are doing virtually 
nothmg to insure that America will have a goodly 
supply in the years to come. 



The argument of this study and of the following 
-commendations is (I ) that it is a major error to structure an 
nanization in ways such that it needs to be staffed by 
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numerous virtual supermen, scarce as hen's teeth, in order to 
be successful; (2) that this is in fact what Massachusetts has 
done in its provisions for public education; (3) that therefore 
the principal means for improvement in governance lie in 
redefining the job so that it can be more adequately 
performed by the kind of ordinary (actually quite high) 
ability mortals one finds in superin tendencies and school 
committees, without losing the benefit of truly exceptional 
leadership qualities wherever they can be found; (4) that one 
way to do this is to simplify the local district's tasks by 
taking some of its most difficult, time consuming and 
frustrating decisions out of its hands, and (5) that anoth r 
way to do this is to economize the truly scarce qualities of 
genius, by giving them further reach and supplementing them 
or pf-QViding substitutes for them in group processes. 

Bailey apparently agrees in substantial part with this 
emphasis on changing the conditions of work, for on the page 
following the previous quotation, he states the following: 
How do we maintain adequate contact with local, 
state and federal politicians, and with local, state, 
and national governments, interest groups, and 
professional associations, capable of helping us to 
aggregate needed resources and expertise? 

... No more important item exists ... for the 
viability of local and area educational planning 
depends so largely upon what happens to educa- 
tional planning at higher levels of government. 
Standards, constraints, and inducements are set by 
state governments and by the national government. 
Unless laws and administrative guidelines are fash- 
ioned at these higher levels as to what constitutes 
"good education,'' and how resources can be 
equitably distributed to achieve it, the best 'lid 
plans of local superintendents (whether they be 
mice or men) will go awry - if, in fact, they go any 
place at all. 

How is the job to be made more manageable? The 
answer here must be phrased in terms of strategic require- 
ments on the one hand, and those aspects of the job that 
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seem most unmanageable, on the other. One such strategic 
requirement is equalization of opportunity and one such 
unmanageable problem is the budget issue, when handled in 
the context provided by such factors as wide latitude in local 
levels of commitment, heavy reliance on local property taxes^ 
collective bargaining without meaningful policy guidance, 
and a continuing drain of resource: into inflation. The 
strategic requirement of diversity places a constraint on the 
approach to equalization; how is meaningful equalization to 
be achieved in ways compatible with meaningful decentraliza- 
tion? 

Lastly, how are the benefits associated with centraliza- 
tion - a more thorough development of technical staff and 
planning support, better information and assurance of effec- 
tiveness of performance, the economies of large scale - to be 
achieved if a policy of decentralization is followed? Con- 
sideration of the issues in these terms leads to the recom- 
mendations which follow. First, however, we recapitulate the 
essential facts or beliefs on which the recommendations are 
based.* 

2. The Factual Basis for Decision. The recommendations 
which follow do not require acceptance of all the assertions 
contained in the body of the report. Much of what is in the 
preceding chapters reflects not a series of complex and 
interrelated facts building to a conclusion, but a search for a 
few relatively simple ideas about which there can be little 
dispute and on which a program can be based. The key facts 
or beliefs which the recommendations require are the result 
of that distillation process. They are as follows: 

(1) Fiscal measures alone will not cause Massa- 
chusetts communities to make substantially 
equd educational resources available to chil- 
dren. 

(2) One result of differences between communi- 
ties is a difference in the salaries or conditions 
of work which they are prepared to offer to 
professional staff. 



(3) The relationship between the collective bar- 
gaining position of a school district and 
commitment or local ability to pay is not 
simple and direct; for example, low commit- 
ment may be associated with a patronage 
ridden system and with an easy stance on 
salaries, or high commitment may be associ- 
ated with attractive teaching conditions and a 
relatively hard line on salaries. 

( t) Massach isetts communities will not accept a 
state controlled school system except under 
duress and will resist moves seen as being in 
that direction; however, this does not by law 
or policy remove from the state its responsi- 
bility to assure equity to children, to tax- 
payers and to public employees. 

None of the above even require the existence of the 
condition that provided the original motivation for this 
report an impression that the present system was under 
great stress. Viewed realistically, however, the stress adds an 
important reason to act, and a reduction of stress and a more 
workable system is an important result to be achieved. 

Similarly, the above do not require an assumption that 
more resources in areas of low commitment will by them- 
selves improve educational outcomes. In a now famous 
remark, John E. Coons responded to this point by saying that 
the poor should have the same opportunity that the rich have 
to prove that more resources will not improve education.^ 
Our view is only slightly different: no one whould be able to 
place blame on the system established by the state, by design 
or defuult, for any educational disadvantage they incur. The 
responsibility should lie closer to home. 

3. Recommendations. The recommendations are as follows: 

(1) Massachusetts should move forcefully to re- 
duce the effect of local resources on local 
school decisions, especially by - 



a) mandating professional staff levels, and 



b) adopting statewide approaches to the de- 
termination of appropriate teacher salar- 
ies, and 

c) strengthened and more uniform systems 
for provision of adequate school facilities. 

(2) The question of fiscal equity should be 
addressed in terms of how fairly to share the 
burden of substantially equaHzed educational 
resource availabUity for children, not in terms 
of how to equalize the ability of a district to 
raise revenues which it may not choose to 
raise and spend. 

(3) The Board of Education and local school 
committees should cooperatively seek to in- 
troduce appropriate degrees of stability and 
strategic direction at all levels, especially by 
stimulating voluntary regional associations 
that would facilitate useful pooling of infor- 
mation among peers and better vertical com- 
munication between the state Board and the 
district school or associated committees. 

The recomi '^rdations are discussed below, except that 
dealing with L.ilities, which is the subject of another report 
recently sponsored by the Advisory Council on Education.^ 

4.Staff Levels and Fiscal Measures.We regard it as 
overwhelmingly evident that fiscal measures alone, relying on 
a mix of state aid and differentiated incentives favoring 
poorer districts, will not cause educational resources available 
to children to approach equality. This does not say that fiscal 
measures are unimportant; they affect the average commit- 
ment level and the equity of the revenue and expenditure 
system. It would be difficult to sustain a policy of education- 
al equity that was not supported by fiscal equity. However, 
we believe that the educational leadership should redirect 
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much of its effort to achieve equahty of educational 
opportunity down a much simpler, more direct and more 
easily implementable route. That route is to mandate, in 
ways to be discussed shortly, substantially equal ed'^cat ion al 
resources for the public school attending children in the 
state, regardless of where their parents may happen to live. 

hi essence, this is what the state does in its system of 
public higher education where faculty positions are allocated 
on the the basis of enrollment. We think the state should, in 
effect, say to the children of the state that, no matter where 
they live, they are entitled to (for example) not less than 
thirteen and one-half years of an average one-twentieth of a 
professional educator's !ime. 

Such an approach would have one consequence in 
common with fi.scal programs that shifted major responsibil- 
ity to the state or to the federal government. TLat conse- 
quence would be the freeing of school committees to do 
more of what .school committees are supposed to do, which is 
provide community input into the content and style of the 
educational offerings in the community. Once a staffing level 
is mandated, budgets are substantially determined; staff costs 
run about 80% or more of operating budgpts, .so there is very 
much less to argue about. This would be particularly true 
now that teacher turnover is much reduced and the composi- 
tion of staff is changing .slowly. There is less opportunity to 
save by, for example, hiring more at the bottom of the scale 
or churning appointments of inexperienced teachers. 

If collective bargaining is also made less a matter of local 
vontroversy, there is still less to argue about. If a statewide 
policy on personnel is formulated intelligently, the needs of 
children^ for equity can-be met, and the tax experts and the 
elected officials can worry about the problem of tax equity 
in the state as a whole for all necessary state and local 
functions; school people can turn to worrying about about 
how to get the best educational results, starting from a 
resource base comparable to that of their neighbors. 

(In focusing on staff levels, we do not mean to minimize 
the importance of other educational inputs such as instruc- 
tional materials and supplies. The range of variation in these 
account classifications is greater than in staff, and it seems 
evident to us that many districts are penny-wise and pound 
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foolish. We will make an (uncoUectable) bet with anyone that 
most districts that save on materials lose more than they save 
in increased teacher absenteeism and other manifestations of 
low morale. Nevertheless, the amounts are relatively small, 
and at least for the time being it seems wise to maintain an 
important ground for citizen, parent and teacher interest in 
the budget,) 

The Board of Education can mandate maximum class 
sizes under its present powers. It seems likely it received that 
power because the Willis-Harrington Report, which gave rise 
to the Board and its definition of powers, called attention to 
variation in staffing ratios and presented recommendations 
for the establishment of minimum levels (pp. 325-328). It is 
not difficult to modify through waivers a mandate for 
maximum class size, to change it to a mandate for a 
minimum stafT-pupil ratio, with all manner of variations 
possible between non-teaching specialists, classroom teachers, 
para-professionals, and so forth. There should not be any 
desire to impose a uniform technology on education, in terms 
of how best to use staff, unless someone has the foolhardy 
courage to believe he knows the best way for all educational 
situations. 

The order should only apply to staff to be hired with 
state, local or federal impacted-area funds for regular 
educational programs. Cities and towns with exceptional 
needs, such as a high proportion of disadvantaged or 
foreign-language speaking students, couli receive categorical 
aids directed to their specific problems reflecting their greater 
needs. 

The fact that this power can be exercised by the Board 
at its convenience and in the name of equality of opportunity 
can solve many of the political problems of implementation. 
Of course, poorly staffed districts would complain bitteriy to 
the Legislature, but in the current judicial and political 
climate it seems likely that any attempt to nullify by 
legislation a ruling issued in the name of equal protection of 
the law would either fail, be vetoed, or be nullified in court. 
In addition, we would recommend that any district staffed or 
wishing to staff below the mandated level could receive a 
waiver from the ruling on a showing that its educational 
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results were such that its children were not being discrim- 
inated against. 

We would expect the Governor and the legislative 
leadership to be appalled as a tlrst blush reaction at the 
thought of a commitment to mandated staffing levels that 
msured approximate equality of educational services. This is 
especially true since cost cannot at this time be closely 
estimated, since current data on staff levels are alleged to be 
notoriously inaccurate. (Neither for that matter can the cost 
of state aid be forecast, since no one knows what the districts 
will spend: we expect the cost to the state would be less than 
commonly proposed alternatives that would not equalize* 
such as 50% to 60% state funding.) However, we would ask 
the following of the political leadership: 

(1) How else can the Legislature be forced to face 
up to the need for action on major tax 
revision and reform? 

(2) How else can the divisions between and within 
school and municipal interests be substantial- 
ly lessened, so that this division does not 
prevent their cooperative pressure for tax 
reform? 

(3) How else can a clear deadline for needed 
reform be set, and set in a politically advan- 
tageous year by appropriately deferring the 
enforcement of the order? 

(4) How else can a state program be devised that 
would not require substantial revision if the 
federal role changes markedly, or be delayed 
in anticipation of federal action? 

(5) How else can the professed goal of substantial 
equality of educational opportunity be 
achieved? 

In .sum, it appears to us that there is considerable tactical 
merit in what may at first appear to be a rather wild-eyed- 
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through the school system, they can move various school 
related services into other public agencies. Counseling, 
guidance, art and music, mmor sports, nuich vocational and 
education-without-walls instruction, could as well be pro- 
vided by other social agencies than schools, if the schools 
were constrained to a commitment level below what the 
community wanted. 

These four considerations lead us to the belief thi't a 
reasonable percentage of children should be permitted in a 
state mandated system to enjoy the privilege of higher 
staffing levels than usual, if their communities so decide, but 
that the decisions of these leadership communities should be 
made directly to influence the laggards. That is, privilege 
should become conditioned with a public purpose, by 
requiring that the minimum staff level be tied to the levels of 
high commitment areas. 

For example, the Board could decide to let 15% of 
public school attending children enjoy higher than mandated 
staffing levels. This would mean approximately 165,000 
children out of l,i 00.000. Tlie veiy small districts have 
virtually no impact, since even their total is inherently small. 
The staffing level would be set by several substantially sized 
communities independently arriving at the conclusion that a 
higher than mandated level was desirable. If Boston were 
excluded from the calculation because of its relative size, 
dozens of districts would necessarily be involved. 

We do not mean to imply that there is any special reason 
why 15%, as opposed to some other number, should be used. 
In such a program, the percentage might originally be higher, 
to moderate the cost increase that might result. The 
percentage could then fall over time in a phased program. 
What is important is the principle of linking the minimum 
staffing level to the independent judgment of those com- 
munities that elect a higher level. 

Since this limited extent of privilege would have a direct 
social purpose beneficial to those not privileged, it would 
seem that a good case for permitting it could be made in 
court and elsewhere. This is particulariy true in the absence 
of any reasonably efficacious alternative that does not 
completely eliminate local control. Note also that the 
privilege is in comparison to the average, not necessarily to 
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the poor. If the poor receive special help through categorical 
programs that are in addition to a mandated service level, as 
federal policy currently requires within a district, they too 
will be privileged in the sense of having more resources than 
the average. 

This approach does not mean that the state will be 
required to commit resources to the level chosen by its 
wealthiest communities, because it is here that tax or state 
aid policy can intervene. Minor alterations of the state aid 
formula, or the proposal of the Master Tax Commission for a 
statewide property tax to meet school and other costs, would 
go far to equalize the ability of cities or towns to bear school 
costs, or to differentially favor poorer communities. Commit- 
ment levels arrived at through independent local decisions, 
rather than economic resources, would be the key. Even at 
the present level of state funding, our simulations of the state 
aid formula show that the cut-off point in the social decision 
on staffmg levels would be made by communities whose 
fiscal potential for support of schools was not greater than 
that of the overwhelming majority of school districts. 

It is therefore possible to move strongly and quickly to 
get substantially equalized educational resources for children, 
without first building an immense political grass roots 
campaign or engaging the Courts and the Legislature in a long 
running battle over whether a particular proposal does or 
does not have the requisite effects. It is possible to divert 
much of the attention of school committees from annual 
coping with a budget crisis and to direct their attention to 
what they are getting from the resources applied. Incentives 
given to local school committees would be shifted toward 
effectiveness and the development and use of information to 
prove effectiveness. By deferring the application of the order, 
or by starting with a standard that tolerated considerable 
inequality, the Legislature and the Governor could be given 
time to act on appropriate revenue or distribution measures 
that were based on equalized programs, rather than on 
unequal programs as at present, and school committees and 
superintendents could could be compelled to plan if they 
sought effective use of staff. 

With a base of substantial equality in resources available, 
the use of educational output measures for inter-district 
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comparisons and evaluations makes more sense, and the 
stimulus to cop> successful innovations is increased. Local 
control is preserved in the sense that local input rather than 
state directive shapes programs and the composition and 
utilization of staff; these are in all likelihood the most 
important elements of local control to preserve, although not 
without a continuing public scrutiny of results. While 
diversification might not result automatically, neither is it 
discouraged, which might well be a likely outcome of an 
approach originating in a state financing scheme. 

This approach is also compatible with increasing produc- 
tivity over time. Any true productivity increase would show 
higher educational output from given resources. Productivity 
is not measured only by the pupil-teacher ratio, but by what 
the pupils are getting from the educational process. If 
increases were obtainable, the case for higher staff levels in 
privileged districts would be weakened and presumably staff 
would be phased out. Alternatively, the practices leading to 
the increase, such as a creative use of educational television, 
might be adopted in the privileged districts and they may 
elect to use their extra staff in some other way, simply 
enjoying additional as well as higher educational outputs, 
rather than reduced costs. In any event, the approach is 
responsive to changed conditions, whether technological, 
economic, social or political. 

The above approach not only meets the test of moving 
the state toward solution of a strategic problem, but it could 
go far to solve the day-to-day coping needs that preoccupy 
school committees and superintendents. The workload would 
become more manageable, and time and energy freed up for 
discretionary use. Of course, none of this by itself directly 
produces better educational outcomes. However, intellectual 
and leadership resources would be freed for that purpose, and 
incentives pointed far more forcefully in that direction. 

Obviously, there is need for further study, to deal with 
such problems as different types of public education and 
different staffing mixes. For example, what rule should cover 
a district with a comprehensive high school, or a district with 
an academic high school that also is p:rt of a vocational 
school district? Should a district be able to vary its 
elementary and secondary staffing ratios, or should the 
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mandate apply by level of instruction? Or, under what 
conditions should para-professionals be permitted to substi- 
tute for a smaller number of professionals? Such issues are 
clearly not insurmountable, there being considerable experi- 
ence in other states in facing them! 

Approaches to all these problems fall within the range of 
expertise of professional educational consulting firms, if the 
relevant experience is not presently available in the Depart- 
ment of Education. The Advisory Council has access to funds 
if the Board of Education does not. 

The firstlobstacle siich a firm would have to face is the 
fact that statewide data on jjersonnel are not very accurate, 
particularly in the sub-classifications, due in substantial part 
to the relatively casual manner in which districts respond to 
questionnaires. The first step toward implementation, there- 
fore, should be for the Board of Education to make it clear 
that it means business in this area, and that censuses are being 
designed and taken not just for information, but with a view 
toward the issuance of orders. 

6. CoUective Bargaining.The relationship with teachers' 
associations, whether affiliated with the ' Massachusetts 
Teachers Association or the Massachusetts Federation of 
Teachers, is one of the more ominous and vexing problems 
facing school systems. The reason is not simply that 
bargaining is not going well, but that we believe - despite 
some opinions from the field to the contrary - that it will 
tend to get worse/ , 

The reason we believe the bargaining relationship will get 
worse is that our evidence indicates that it is worse when 
there is a high percentage of new members on the school 
committee. Thus, for any given committee, more experience 
leads to an expectation of a better bargaining relationship; 
however, the committees are changing rapidly, and this 
degree of change leads lo an expectation of a worse 
relationsh p. (See Appendix A for a fuller discussion.) Our 
expectation is that the effect of turnover will outweigh the 
effect of more experience. 

We emphasize "worse" particulariy in one sense, and that 
is that the popular perception of the process will not lead to 
either public or teacher reassurance that the result is a fair 
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and proper one. For this reason, we expect second-order 
consequences to appear, in public rejection of school costs 
determined in large part by negotiated salary scales, or in 
teacher disaffection and growing militance and polarization. 
The problem is not that school committees and the associa- 
tions are not becoming better able to reach agreements; it is 
that those affected by the agreements have little basis for 
confidence in the results. 

This is a result of the emphasis on tactics, the treating of 
collective bargaining as a game of bluff, maneuver, per- 
severance, and occasionally poHtics, rather than as a joint 
effort to discover a best solution. This emphasis on tactics is 
encouraged by the wide variety of cHmates for bargaining in 
the state, by the great number of bargaining units, by the 
consequent opportunity for whipsawing strategems by the 
associations, and by the potential payoff for school commit- 
tees in tactics of stalHng until budgets are in or until the new 
school year has begun. 

The problem of public confidence will even become 
more critical in the future, because contracts already negoti- 
ated insure substantial future increases in average salary costs. 
It seems likely that there will be ? backlash to what has 
seemed in the past to be an advantageous public relations 
ploy, that of reporting teachers' salary settlements in terms 
of starting salaries. Actually, teachers* contracts typically 
provide for about a fifty percent increase in salaries over a 
ten year period, and at present, very few are being hired at 
starting rates. As seniority rises with the cessation of growth, 
any adjustment to scales is in addition to step raises of four 
to five percent. Communities that may have thought teachers 
cost $7,500 per year are finding they cost $13,000, and 
actually ten to twenty percent more if fringe benefits are 
considered. 

We take no position on whether such salaries are too 
high, too low, or just right. (We do know teachers work tiring 
days, exhausting weeks - and easy years.) We are in no 
position at present to judge appropriateness, and that is the 
problem. We do not see the processes being followed as 
offering anyone a basis for such confidence. 

The issues must be resolved, because Massachusetts 
cannot decide on a rational basis how much to commit to 
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education or how equitably to share the costs and benefits, 
without some sense of what salaries will be. To solve the 
priority and tax equity problem, it will be necessary to solve 
the salary equity problem. Similarly, the state or federal 
governments may well hesitate to take an increased share of 
the burden of the schools, if unwise local decisions on salaries 
determine what the burden will be. Presumably, neither level 
of government wants to be a contributor to excessive salaries 
paid in a patronage-ridden system, at one extreme, or to 
excessively low salaries that simply exploit teacher immobil- 
ity;^and the shortage of job opportunities at the other. Lastly, 
and perhaps most important of all, it seems doubtful that the 
educational enterprise can ever function effectively if the 
teachers and the community representatives are polarized and 
antagonistic, even if only on this issue. 

The following are some assumptions, drawn from our 
understanding of collective bargaining generally, that indicate 
the nature of the solution we are seeking: 

(1) A proper salary level, and proper changes in 
salary levels, can be determined within quite 
close limits ly a diligent, impartial and in- 
formed search of relevant facts and data. 

(2) When an informed search is made, errors in the 
determination of proper salaries tend to be 
self-correcting within a reasonably short space 
of time; an undershoot or overshoot of a target 
by one or two percent is typically corrected at 
the Jiext re-opening or even before. 

(3) Only in exceptional cases, usually impending 
disaster or extraordinary and duplicable suc- 
cess, will the ability to pay of a particular 
employer be an important consideration; salar- 
ies should be set so as to simulate a competi- 
tive market in equilibrium, in which people 
with equal qualifications would be able, but 
have no incentive,., to move to the most 
advantageous places of employment. 
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(4) Once a reasonable and proper relationship 
between salaries in one occupation or location 
and salaries in others is found, the major 
determinants of year-to-year changes are fac- 
tors external to the employer or the employing 
industry, such as the change in national pro- 
ductivity or the cost of living. Put another 
way, once a proper salary structure is found, it 
is relatively easy to maintain it. 

The first thing the above considerations make evident is 
that Massachusetts and most of its districts are operating in a 
policy • acuum. Just as local ability to tax has been a primary 
determinant of school programs, so local ability to pay, 
whatever that means, has conditioned salary schedules. 
Furthermore, children are directly affected, since the locai 
salary level affects the ability to commit resources io 
education, not only in the number of people to be hired but 
their qualifications and backgrounds as well. 

If education is a state responsibility, and even more so if 
the state intends, as we suggest, to require substantially 
uniform staffing, a first order of business should be to 
determine what the teaching staff ought properiy to be paid, 
taking appropriate account of differences in conditions of 
work. This detcrn nation should not be made in absolute 
dollar terms, but as a set of relationships to variables that 
may change over time, such as incomes in other employ- 
ments, cost of living, national productivity increases, inter- 
state comparisons, employment conditions and whatever 
other factors an informed search indicates to be relevant or a 
good predictor of what is likely to happen in any event. 

Note that while our recommendation emphasizes a 
statewide approach, it could be used equally well by any 
district that wanted to improve its own collective bargairiing 
relationship or establish itself as a leader. In any event, we are 
not recommending statewide bargaining on a statewide salary 
schedule. The recommendation is for a statewide investiga- 
tion leading to statewide guidelines which can be used to 
narrow the range of differences in local bargaining and 
provide a basis for a public evaluation of the outcomes. 

Obviously, any such determination will not be accepted 
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just because some economist or arbitrator says that it is what 
he concludes. There is however a useful and encouraging 
precedent for parties to chronic disputes coming to the 
realization that both were losing, and^tuming to engage in a 
cooperative search for truth, to at least narrow and illuminate 
the lange of issues they must resolve in active bargaining. 
This general approach lay behind the long-term contracts 
reached in the automobile industry in the I950's, and also 
behind the Human Relations Committee that was able to 
forestall steel industry strikes following a series of collective 
bargaining disasters. In both cases, an immense amount of 
study took place, essentially outside the actual give and take 
of final bargaining. 

One thing this approach needs that industry came to lack 
is national leadership equally or more militant than local 
leadership, which is equally or more militant than the work 
force. Thus, the work force would go along with the 
leadership. If long-term contracts result, it also i td$ the 
capacity to admit eiTor and make corrections. In public 
education, fortunately, there is not usually -yet! a high 
degree of rank and file militance and there is a general 
disposition to try to do the intelligent and right thing- For 
this reason, we think the approach has promise in the public 
education situation, if the employers will show the same 
disposition. 

We believe that in collective bargaining there are re- 
searchable questions as well as bargainable issues, and that 
the question What would d termine equitable salary levels for 
teachers In various districts in Massachusetts if local differ- 
ences in ability to pay were not a factor? is in substantial part 
a researchable question. Even if the answer could not be 
specified or agreed to in precise detail the facts and analysis 
produced could do much to bring the parties closer together 
and to create both community and teacher support for any 
ultimate solution that was in the ballpark and! reached 
through collective bargaining. Additionally, a fact-based and 
closely reasoned model can do much to lift local bargaining 
above the level of tactical maneuvers, personality clashes, • 
threats and counter-threats, and so curtail the development 
of polarization. 



The ground rules for suci) an approacli are as follows: 

(1) The \ rgaining leadership in both sides is 
involved. 

(2) There is adequate staff support for both sides, 
as well as access to impartial third parties. 

(3) Deliberations are private and confidential, so 
tliat eiLier side can "try something on for 
size'' without jeopardizing future bargaining 
positions. 

(4) The agenda is to define and analyze the issues 
and to see how close the parties can come to 
an a^greement on the principles that sliould 
govern agreements, rhe points that are rele- 
vant, and the size nmge of probable disputes; a 
major part of the effort is to predict as 
scientifically as possible what the outcome of 
vigorous, selfMnterested bargaining would be. 

(5) The attitude maintained is that there is a right 
answer to which both sides would agree if they 
were intelligent and diligent enough in seeking 
it, and if possible, it is desirable to avoid 
disputes. 

(6) The results of the deliberations are completed 
and available prior to active bargaining on the 
issues for new contracts. 

There are at least two problems with implementing this 
approach in public education in Massachusetts. The tlrst is 
that there are two statewide teachers' organizations, and their 
separate interests in gaining recognition and building mem- 
bership may militate against their cooperation. However, the 
antagonism between the two seems less than in some other 
states, though perhaps not as little as in New York where 
they have meiged, and both are led by highly respected 
indit iduals with reputations for competence and fairness. 
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The second problem is that there is no obvious source of 
leadership to represent the employers - the local school 
committees. While it is possible that their association might 
perform this role, we think it preferable that leadership be 
taken by the Secretary of Educational Affairs, not because he 
is necessarily ex parte, but because - 

(1) state government is the largest single source of 
salary funds for teachers. 

(2) what is sought is equity within a state system. 

(3) the state needs an input into salary levels to 
determine appropriate funding levels or distri- 
bution formulas for state aid or other financial 
aid systems. 

(4) putting initiative in state government at the 
point of input to the Governor's proposed 
budget provides the appropriate focal point for 
pressure from either school districts or 
teachers associations; if the system is too tight 
or too loose, the pressure should come at this 
point first. 

(5) the Secretary can and should annually provide 
an up-date to the analysis, as part of a 
continuing program of examining the 
adequacy of the state's commitment to educa- 
tion, and this up-date can serve as a guideline 
for coming negotiations. 

Clearly, under this leadership, the Board of Education and 
the Massachusetts Association of School Committees should 
have appropriate representation. 

An alternative approach would be to have the Board of 
Education represent employer interests (although it has by 
statute a member from organized labor) and have the process 
be more like an arbitration proceeding than a precursor to 
negotiations. Thus the Secretary could retain a panel of 
arbitrators for the purpose of fonnulating policy and issue 
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their report as a state guideline for future negotiations. A 
common procedure is for each side to nominate one 
arbitrator and the two to be nominated to select a third as 
chairman. An interesting variation on this is to require the 
chairman to accept in full one or the other recommendation. 
This has the result of greatly narrowing the divergence 
between opposing points of view, since proposals that are far 
but of line are rejected out of hand. Arbitration approaches 
may lose something in the eventual consensus, but they 
would tend to insure a timely report. 

Whichever approach is followed, the result is a highly 
iiiformed, fact based, professionally competent statement of 
what current salary policy ought to be and why. If such a 
position paper was available to both sides of local negotia- 
tions, and to the general public (which in the towns must 
accept the settlement), it should greatly narrow the range of 
disputes and reduce the time spent in negotiations. 

We adopt this approach of trying to make bargaining 
work better within the present legal framework, because we 
do not know how the former could be substantially 
improved, either in terms of changes that should be made or 
changes that could feasibly be turned into law. None of the 
obvious possibilities - the right to strike, compulsory 
arbitration, etc. - .seem either sure of success as changes, or 
to have much chance of passage. Most .such proposals simply 
add to the polarization. In this area, the need is to make the 
existing arrangements work better. 

It is a mi.stakc to assume, if anyone still does, that 
teachers associations will prove to be much different from 
any other employee association when it comes to issues 
affecting incomes. Their leadership can be expected to 
bargain as hard in the economic interest of their membership 
as any trade union, and to be about as responsive to pleas of 
poverty as a trade union would to a complaint that profits 
didn't rise very much this year. What has to be learned, as 
many unions and companies have, is that this opposition of 
interests need not cause fundamental and lasting antagonisms 
that interfere with effectively and cooperatively getting on 
with the job. The relationship however must be managed: 
good relations do not just happen. The preceding recom- 
mendation is a start* and only a start* toward building the 
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good relations tbat inexperience and the lack of a plan have 
jeopardized. 



7.Changes in Oisanization.lt seems to be one of our 
great American parlor games to underestimate the difficulty 
of managerial positions, especially in the public sector, and to 
conclude that those who hold them, simply and most 
charitably, are not very competent. Victims of this public 
sport range from whoever happens to be the President of the 
United States at the time to, and including, superintendents 
of schools. One of the rules of the game is that the more 
difficult the times make the position, the less capable the 
incumbent is held to be. 

Our impression of superintendents, based simply on 
general experience with all kinds of managers and discussions 
with dozens of superintendents, is to the contrary. It seems 
to us that most superintendents of schools are at least a-^ able 
and energetic as managers in private i-:.i:,try with 
comparable salaries and scope of authority, and probably a 
good deal more highly educated and self-educable. In most 
cases, their job is more demanding, if only because their 
authority is less clear and their accountability is to such a 
diverse and often unpredictable set of forces. 

There are however some aspects of organization that 
would seem inevitably to limit their effectiveness. They lack 
the kind of staff support one would ordinarily find for 
middle-manageis in a decentralized system, which is what 
they are if Massachusetts has a system of public education. 
We refer here not to the kind of support received from a staff 
responsible to them, but the kind of support that comes from 
a higher echelon that is equipped to pool information, to 
focus more resources on common problems than any one 
unit could do, and which could, as a most important 
function, provide a mechanism for peer group sharing of 
experience and ideas on difficult problems. (Collective 
bargaining experience is a good case illustrating the lack of 
such support and its consequences.) Instead of reporting one 
way or another, to a higher level of management with greater 
expertise and a longer and broader perspective, from which 
support and guidance might be found, superintendents report 
to a school committee with a lower level of expertise, a more 
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parochial viewpoint, and a frequent tendency to confuse 
policy and operating concerns. 

Of course, this does not imply that local school 
committees should be abolished; it says that they pose 
problems for managerial effectiveness for which it would be 
desirable to make some compensation. 

To provide that compensating mechanism, which would 
be of use to both superintendents and to local school 
CO mmittees, we believe Massachusetts needs further 
development of that layer of management that lies between 
the districts and the Board and Department of Education. 
The nucleus for such an organizational stratum already exists 
in several regional organizations which serve many communi- 
ties in limited ways. We believe they need further develop- 
ment, to insure the following: 

(1) the continuous availability of a second in- 
formed professional opinion to superinten- 
dents, school committees and communities. 

(2) structured and probing (not necessarily criti- 
cizing) peer group evaluations and idea ex- 
changes. 

(3) a manageable channel of communication to 
and from the Board of Education, and an 
agency that can speak for the districts to the 
Legislature without neglect of district business. 

(4) a means of providing reasonable continuity 
and stability for goals at the district level, in 
the face of continuing turnover of policy- 
making and top operating positions. 

(5) an organizational framework for the provision 
of cooperative services. 

Such organizations should be creatures of the districts, 
building up from them toward the statewide level, and not 
down from the Department toward the districts. If we 
understand the viewpoint and biases of the districts at all, 
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they will not fully utilize or cooperate with an agency they 
do not control in important ways. The most important 
control is the selection of the chief administrator. We cannot 
imagine the regional offices of the Department expanding to 
fill a role that might grow reasonably easily from a 
commit teeH)f'Commit tees that hired a superintendent-of 
superintendents. Any such effort by the Department would 
be seen as a move toward state takeover, which in time it 
might well be, and would be ignored at best and most likely 
vigorously resisted. 

-We do not recommend a line authority relationship, such 
as (supposedly) exists between a superintendent and princi- 
pals in union districts. The leader should at most be first 
among equals. The thrust of the recommendation is to 
provide staff support and services of the kind a central 
organization usually provides managers ofunits in a decentral- 
ized organization, with emphasis on "staff as opposed to 
"line." Chief among these support mechanisms is a famous 
institution in American business, the management meeting. 
This'is simply a periodic occasion for managers to articulate 
their plans, raise and discuss their problems, review and 
explain their results. Property mn, there is a great deal of 
peer group interaction and idea exchange; it is less a matter 
of top manajement passing down orders than it is people 
testing and sharing their ideas and approaches with those in 
comparable positions. 

This function already exists in part in regional associa- 
tions of superintendents, and this may be a good base on 
which to build. Their main weakness is rotating leadership 
among the members, which breaks continuity and perhaps 
leads to avoidance of the difficult or potentially embarrassing 
issue. However, that they do find it worthwhile to meet and 
exchange ideas suggests that there is an opportunity for 
further advantages to be gained. 

For public school administration, there is another 
potential advantage. Too many school committeemen know 
only their own superintendent, and their discussions and 
relationships with him have the disadvantage of always being 
constrained by the fact that they are employer and he is 
employee. One wonders what superintendents might say to 
school committeemen who are not their own, and vice versa, 
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and what both might learn therefrom. Whether regional 
organizations are stimulated or not, it would be worthwhile 
for the regional or state associations to experiment with 
programs that involved discussion of cases or issues between 
superintendents from one set of districts and school commit- 
teemen from another. 

If it is desirable to give executive development experi- 
ences to superintendents, and we believe it is, the best way to 
do it is to build it into the nature of their jobs and their 
continuing responsibilities. From that we were able to 
observe in regional meetings, they have a great capacity for 
helping each other, in the sense that they could probably 
learn more from pooling ideas on difficult problems than 
they could in any conventional teacher-student relationship. 
However, they would benefit from a full time leader who can 
pull the questions out, ask for a coherent statement of the 
planned approach, guide the participation of peers in the 
consideration of the issues. For example, meetings, starting 
with a review of plans for a coming year and held for a full 
day monthly throughout the year, would probably do more 
to raise competence levels and problem-solving ability than 
any educational program involving comparable commitments 
of time or resources. They would ease the burden on the new 
man. They would also give superintendents tfie advantage of 
a rehearsal of their position on difficult issues, and the 
possible support to be gained from having separate profes- 
sional endorsement of their recommendations. 

We do not believe the leadership role in such an agency 
could be played by an employee supervised by the Depart- 
ment of Education; if nothing else, the stature of the man 
required to fill the job would cause him to have a salary level 
at least as high as the superintendents and in some cases as 
high or higher than the Legislature (unfortunately) sees fit to 
authorize for the Commissioner. More importantly, though, 
he should typify the leader who is a servant, not only of the 
superintendents but of their districts. 

Given that the quality of the incumbent is the most 
important consideration, there is a need for other activities 
that would justify his cost and utilize his talents. For all these 
reasons, we favor the development of regional organizations 
that are creatures of the districts rather than of the 
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Department. The more cooperative ventures and activities 
that can be sponsored in such regional agencies, the more 
capable the person who can be attracted to the job. We 
therefore would encourage the policy of developing regional 
organizations via a substantial reimbursement of expenditures 
voted locally to support them, as in the practice in New^ 
York, rather than by extension of the range and scope of 
regional offices. If other studies are to be believed, the 
advantages of such associations can in many cases more than 
justify their cost.^ Their potential for improving management 
in the districts and liaison with the state are enormously 
valuable joint products, and these should be controHing in 
their organization and staffing. 

Finally, we believe the broadened perspective that such 
agencies would create would do much to foster diversity, in 
that they would show the possibility of different approaches 
and provide ready access to new ideas and new means of 
implementing them. They would call attention to whether 
outputs corresponded to inputs, and whether equal resources 
were in fact producing equal opportunity. The use of newly 
developing information systems and program budgets can 
only achieve a small portion of their potential value without 
well understood points of reference and comparison. A level 
of management that can compare with understanding and 
without excessive threat, and follow through from an 
identified problem to the design of a well-informed program 
of constructive change, would be vastly superior to the 
simplistic fire the superintendenl or throw out the school 
committee strategies for change that characterize so many 
districts today. 

One last advantage may be found. Massachusetts at 
present lacks a forceful and effective policy for school 
district reorganization, due in large part to the militant 
localism of its many communities. It also lacks a policy for 
districts that may be too large for effective response to 
sectional interests. It may be that organizations such as 
proposed can provide an acceptable half-way house, securing 
at least some of the advantages of a more optimal scale of 
operations. 
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8. Conclusions. Many of the problems of public school 
governance are not, as commonly supposed, the result of the 
nature of the times in which we live or of the inadequacy of 
men and women who manage our school systems. They are 
the result of our failure to provide a management system for 
public education in the state as a whole that adjusts to the 
character of the times in which we live and to realistic 
potentials for the people who must make the system work. 

The recommendations in this study take two approaches 
to this problem. First, redefine the tasks of the districts, 
taking from them those that are most unsolvable on the local 
level, and particularly those that cannot be solved in ways 
that are consistent with the goal of equality of educational 
opportunity. Thus, we have recommended mandated staffing 
levels, .substantially equalized between districts, to remove 
both a major manifestation of inequality and a major cause 
of local conflict. This policy should be a companion to 
policies aimed at producing an equitable division of the fiscal 
burden of public education. 

Second, provide more support for district management, 
in the form of better policy guidance on collective barpining 
and in the encouragement of inter-district .agencies, sub- 
sidized in substantial part by the state but organized and run 
by the constituent districts. In the case of collective 
bargaining, better policy guidance would come, in one way or 
another, from a more thorough, professional, unbiased and 
fact-based investigation of the issues than any one district 
could hope to provide. In the case of inter-district agencies, 
better management would in the first instance come from a 
better utilization of skills and knowledge already possessed 
by a group of superintendents and school committeemen; at 
present, such exchanges occur, but they are most often casual 
and informal. There is a great potential in more emphasis on 
group problem solving in regular quasi-formal meetings in 
organizations designed in large part for that purpose. 

The two approaches are compatible but independent. 
The first would move the state toward its avowed goal of 
equality of opportunity. The second would help local district 
management better to, solve their problems or to make 
educational progress, regardless of the sociaL economic, 
political or managerial environment. Hither or both would 
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reduce the scope of local issues and increase the intellectual 
resources available for solving those problems that' remain. 
Foremost among these is of course the quality of the 
educational experience of the children, a continuing issue 
that currently suffers from the diversion of interest to other 
topics. 

The process at work which is causing a bad situation to 
get worse would be interrupted, reducing school committee 
turnover and giving them less reason to fire their 
superintendents, in the hope that a new person could work 
miracles, and fewer new members would come in bringing 
agendas or behavioral patterns that are counter-productive. 

Under such conditions, local school districts and 
administrations could begin to heal their own wounds; 
without such conditions, it is doubtful that any 
implementable changes in formal organizational relationships, 
or general prescriptions on how better to cope, would do 
much good. 
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APPENDIX A: DISCUSSION OF METHOD 



1, Introduction, This Appendix contains the questionnaires 
used in the study and discussion of the purposes they served. 
It is worth repeating here that the general view of, the 
situation in Massachusetts public education is not derived 
solely from this source, but from a variety of inputs, and that 
the conclusions asserted in the text state our views, which 
some may share and others may not. We believe we have 
some credible evidence, but it is not in the nature of work of 
this kind to be able to offer conclusive proof of anything. 

Where questionnaire data were used in raw score form, the 
results are supplied in the text, as when we say, for example, 
that 50 of the 116 school committee members reported in 
the sample were in their first term of office. More use was 
however made of correlation techniques, in which a correla- 
tion between one or a set of variables and others was 
calculated. Needless to say, this was done by a computer, and 
the results then studied for informative relationships. The 
power of the computer is such that it is in most cases cheaper 
and easier to correlate any single or set of variables with all 
other variables than to program a restricted set of calcula- 
tions. This contributes to massive output in terms of bulk, in 
this case a three-foot high stack of printouts. 

This in turn makes it impossible to present the data in a 
form that permits anyone to ask any question of it, even if 
the answer would be readily obtainable by running the cards 
with appropriate instruction. For this reason, the IBM cards 
and other working papers are preserved and any particular 
issue that arises may be resolved, if necessary, by ordering a 
special run. This is not particularly efficient for any one 
query, but without knowing what the query might be, we see 
no other solution. 

In our view, the most important conclusions supported by 
the questionnaire data concern the effect of the number of 
first term members on the school committee. A collection of 
relationships supporting this analysis is reproduced below, to 
illustrate the procedure followed. 
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2. The Questionnaire Process. The questionnaires are at- 
tached to this Appendix. There were 27 communities in our 
sample; nine cities, nine suburban communities, and nine 
rural towns. We started the selection process by soliciting 
from informed advisors a longer list of communities which 
they thought covered a broad range of experience in handling 
budget and teachers' negotiations. From these lists we 
selected the nine communities in each group, with variations 
in geographic location and wealth. 

The questionnaire set involved four separate sections, one 
to be answered by the superintendent, one by the school 
committee chairman, unless he was also mayor, one by the 
principal bargainer for the committee, and one by the 
teacher's representative. In some cases, both parts of the 
school committee questionnaire were answered by the same 
individual. 

The decision to select a sample rather than to blanket the 
state was made after the three pretests of the questionnaire. 
Follow-up interviews and pretests generally supplemented the 
analysis, and supported or de-bugged our questions. We did 
not cut down the length of the forms to the extent we had 
originally planned, because we were not sure where signifi- 
cant relationships might be found. Instead, we decided to 
control our sample and work to insure a high rate of 
response, and to seek validation by interviews and splitting 
the analysis of the sample into two parts, one for hypothesis 
formation and one for test. 

The response rate was 94%. Five respondents out of a 
possible 81 did not return their forms; one superintendent, 
one school committee member and three teacher organiza- 
tions' representatives. The superintendent and school com- 
mittee member were from the same small town. The 
difficulty we had in getting school committee members to 
respond itself lended confirmation to our conclusion con- 
cerning their difficulty in coping with the time demands of 
their job, so we were greatly pleased that only one did not 
reply. The three teachers' representatives were from metro- 
politan communities in which negotiations were not yet 
concluded. Two of the three specifically stated their concern 
over the confidentiality of the information requested and the 
possible harm to their bargaining position that release of that 
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information would cause. All three were supported by their 
state affiliate in their decision not to participate. This 
concern for tactical advantage was one of our first indications 
of how bargaining was going throughout the state. 

3. Assumptions. The questionnaires endeavored to aggre- 
gate a variety of information on job .satisfaction, perceptions 
of issues, characterizations and attributes of members, etc. A 
more important part of the effort was however to examine 
the power relationships that existed and to .see how different 
power centers were reaching accommodations with each 
other. Particular emphasis was placed on relations with 
teachers in collective bargaining and on relationships with 
municipal officials in the budget setting process. The general 
hypotheses being tested were that local communities act out 
in the budget and bargaining processes their ideas of how 
power should be distributed in school systems, that some of 
these implicit perceptions were causing these two processes 
to become less rather than more effective, and that the way 
communities were coping with them v/as in fact contributing 
to their complication. 

Assumptions were built into a model of negotiations which 
guided our investigation. That model hypothesizes the 
characteristics of a good bargainmg relationship, as follows: 

1. The legitinu'.cy of the opposing interest and its 
spokesmen is recognized. Unless rvco$inttton is both 
formally and emotionally accepted » it will become a 
central issue. 

2. It is known before bargaining begins that the issues in 
dispute accurately reflect the true concerns of the 
parties; Jhere are no hidden agendas. 

3. Before bargaining begins, the probable issues are 
identified and there is a joint search for and/or exchange 
of nil data believed lo be relevant and accurate: issues of 
fact are resolved: facts are not withheld for future use in 
bargaining; preparation is thorough. 

4. There is an understanding that a best solution exists and 
a desire !o search for it. 

5. Prior positions that might be difficult to alter aa* not 
publicly taken; ideological stands are minimized. 

6. The issues are not tried in the press; both sides are free 
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to try something on for size; confidences arc strictly 
honored. 

7. There is evidence of top-level concern and mutual 
respect; the leadership or decision-makers are always 
accessible if not continually involved; negotiations are 
business-like and unemotional; personality issues are 
avoided* 

8. Both sides have developed goals and objectives; where 
possible, these are derived from facts previously 
produced. 

9. Lawyers may be used to give effect to agreements, to 
counsel negotiators, or to negotiate with lawyers 
representing the other side; they are not used by one 
side to negotiate with non-lawyers on ti»c other side. 

10. Long-term agreements covering all or part of the 
relationship arc sought; there is an effort to confine the 
issues to be treated in subsequent negotiations* 

11. A means for settling future disputes about the terms of 
the agreement is included in the negotiations. 

12. When an agreement is reached, it is **sold*' to the 
relevant constituencies; the facts on which it is based arc 
shown. 

13. Bargainers for each side recognize the needs of their 
opposite numbers for support from their constituency. 
No one \% portrayed as winning or losing; negotiations 
are always tough and the result is always as much as or 
as little as possible. 

The above conditions describe a bargaining relationship 
which we would predict would lead to a low level of 
polarization and toward a high degree of cooperation on 
matters of common interest. It is normative in the sense that 
we believe this is a desirable outcome in town-teacher and 
town-school relationships. To the extent other relationships 
are observed, we would predict higher polarization and 
reduced cooperation, and we would characterize that as 
undesirable in the school situation, and as likely to produce 
backlash in one form or another. 
Some alternative kinds of relationships are as follows: ' 
I. Power bargaining, distinguished by a pragmatic 
exploitation of every advantage, in a context in which 
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the 'other side and its leaders are recognized and 
accepted, bu^ not given any support or gain except as a 
response to pressure. 

2. Containment, where one group is actively seeking to 
expand its scope of action, while the other tries to 
contain it; this relationship is characterized by the 
defensive side taking z legalistic and traditional position 
and resisting any efforts at change. 

3. Conflict, which is the extreme of a containment 
relationship, in which no scope of power or action by 
one group is acceptable to the other, and power is 
mobilized and us^^d to draw the other out of existence. 

4. Accommodation, in which the parties accept each other 
in good spirit and are willing to explore new 
opportunities for programs or bargains of mutual 
advantage. 

5. Cooperation, characterized by an almost complete 
acceptance of common {.oals and a broad range of 
mutual concerns and interests. 

6. Ideology, usually a conflict pattern, but also 
characterized by approaches and interests that go far 
beyond the relationship at hand; for example, the 
Communist-dominated unions of the eariy 1940*$ 
adopted bargaining strategies that depended more on 
whether or not Russia was at war with Germany than on 
the actual conditions in the company. 

Note that while such models were developed from theory 
and experience in labor relations, they can apply equally well 
to any situation in which separate interest groups negotiate 
agreements between themselves. Thus, essentially the same 
model and predictions would apply to teacher collective 
bargaining, to any negotiations on budgetary matters be- 
tween school and municipal offlcials, or to other relation- 
ships with groups whose interests may be opposed. 

4. Findings-The Effect of New Members. Of course, correla- 
tion does not prove causation. In many cases, causation is 
ambiguous; for example, do school committees with more 
new members see the school committee as having more 
bargaining power because they are new and uniformed, or 
because they are more aggressive about using the power they 
have? Sometimes, the causal links are indirect or the 
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correlation is merely coincidental. Other times, causation is 
ambiguous. Do new members cause more friendly relations 
with municipal officials, pr do the less friendly relations of 
more senior committees tend to cause new members? Thus, 
all one has to work with is an observed relationship, which 
does not make it possible to avoid the use of judgment and 
interpretation. 

The following table presents a selection of those relation- 
ships that appeared from the computer runs to have possible 
meaning. (In some cases, the absence of a relationship is 
treated as significant.) For simplicity in tiiC exposition, we 
use here only Pearson correlation coefficients denoted R, the 
most commonly used measure of correlation, and show the 
number of respondents (N) and the statistical significance P. 
(The lower P, the greater the statistical significance.) Since 
the sample was not large, and in many cases responses on a 
particular item were few, the statistical significance figures do 
not have much meaning either in support or in rejection of a 
particular relationship. They are included as a customary 
courtesy to readers who may be interested in such matters. 

TABLE I 



CORRELATION OF PERCENT OF FIRST TERM 
MEMBERS WITH VARIOUS RESPONSES 



Superintendent's Responses 


R 


N 


P 


I. Appointed the superintendent 


... -0.3051 


26 


.065 


2. School committee interest 








in patronage 




6 


.219 


3. School committee with children 








in school 




6 


.157 


4. School committee with previous 






political experience 




13 


.146 


5. Superintendent years if office 


0.3634 


24 


.040 


6. Superintendent from outside 




district 




25 


.070 


7. superintendent needs political 








public relations training 




25 


.062 


8. Superintendent not advise friend 






to become superintendent 


0.2422 


25 


.122 


9. Superintendent dissatisfaction 






level 




25 


.116 


10. Superintendent dislikes features 






of job 




25 


.138 
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1 1. Superintendent too little 








leisure 


V.J 1 •» w 




.UOj 


12. Superintendent job*hoine 








conflict 


0.2846 


it J 


•wO*r 


13. Budset most imoortant issue 


0 'X'JQR 

V.J /70 




1517 
.10/ 


14 Gtirrictilum as an imnnrtant 








issue 


^ ^ 1 Sin 

"V.J 1 oU 


1 L 




15. Plant as an important issue 


0.3020 


15 


.137 


16. Youth behavior as an important 








issue 


-0.5180 


12 


.042 


17. Collective bargaining as an 








important issue 


0.2801 


9 


.233 


18. Management effectiveness issue 


-0.4264 


4 


.287 


1 9. Involvement*of groups as an 








issue 


-0.7906 


5 


.056 


20. Ability to deal with youth 








behavior 


0.6364 


4 


.182 


21. Ability ofschool committee to 








deal with collective e bargaining . . . 


-0.6516 


8 


.040 


22. AbiUty to deal with different 








groups 


-0.8165 


4 


.092 


23. Degree of budget controversy 


-0.1988 


20 


.200 


24. Degree of bargaining controversy 


-0.5119 


8 


.097 


25. Degree of plant controversy 


-0.0339 


15 


.452 


26. Degree of school ma ^afement 








controversy 


-0.4545 


4 


.273 


27. Degree of organized budget 








resistance 


-0.2862 


18 


.125 


28. I>egree of bargaining resistance 


-0.5047 


8 


.101 


29. Trust of municipal officials 


0.2631 


25 


.102 


30. Trust by municipal officials 


0.1910 


25 


.180 


School Committee Questionnaire, Part I 








31. Issues important in election 


0.4889 


23 


.009 


32. Members wanting other office 


0.3334 


24 


.056 


33. Superintendent needs public 








relations abilitv 


0.2857 


25 


.083 


34. Superintendent needs planning 








ability 


0.3307 


25 


.053 


35. Plant as an issue 


0.2442 


ts 


.181 


36. Budget as an issue 


0.1379 


19 


.287 


37. Bargaining as an issue 


0.1960 


13 


.261 


38. Educational results as an issue 


-0.3333 


8 


.210 


39. School management as an issue 


-0.4752 


7 


.141 


40. Ability to handle budget issues 


0.3417 


20 


.070 


41. Ability to handle bargaining 










0.2272 


12 


.239 


42. Ability to handle plant issue 


0.2523 


15 


.182 
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43. Strength of conrxoversy-curriculum 


0.3757 


12 


.114 


44. Strength of controversy-results 


0.5043 


9 


.083 


45. 


Strength of controversy-budget 


-0.2464 


20 


.147 


46. 


Confidence in budget 


-0.3258 


23 


.065 


47. 


Chance of negative budget 










recommendation 


-0.4922 


25 


.006 


48. 


Hours at school committee meetings . . . 


-0.2215 


23 


.155 


49. 


Hours in homework 


-0.0121 


22 


.479 


50. 


Hours with municipal officials 


-0.1692 


24 


.215 


51. 


Extent of direction to superintendent 










concerning budget 


-0.2196 


25 


.146 


52. 


Friendliness with officials 


0.2761 


20 


.119 


53. 


Approved programs not implemented . . 


-0.3857 


24 


.031 


54. 


Power lies with officials more than 










with school committee 


0.3299 


24 


.058 


55. 


Officials see selves with more power 










than school committee 


0.4019 


24 


.026 


56. 


Superintendent's influence on 












-0.3229 


25 


.058 


57. 


Officials views threaten school 










committee legal rights 


-0.5275 


14 


.026 




Teachers* Questionnaire 








58. 


Teacher success in negotiations 


-0.3548 


23 


.048 


59. 


School committee tendency to 










dismiss proposals 


0.2786 


19 


.124 


60. 


School committee willingness to clarify 










facts» consider new proposal 


-0.6176 


20 


.002 


61. 


School committee interest in teacher 










intentions 


-0.2483 


20 


.146 


62. 


School committee threat of budget 










veto 


-0.5231 


22 


.006 


63. 


Forecast teachers absenteeism 


0.2694 


22 


.113 


64. 


General coercive practices 


0.2725 


23 


.104 


65. 


Principals at negotiations on own 










initiative? 


0.6455 


5 


.120 


66. 


Principals present at scnool committee 










initiative? 


-0.7276 


6 


.051 


67. 


Teachers accept factfinder report 


0.3273 


10 


.178 


68. 


School committee accept factfinder 










report 


-0.2500 


10 


.243 


69. 


Number of bargaining sessions 


-0.3530 


23 


.049 


70. 


Is bargaining better? 


-0.1319 


23 


.274 


71. 


School committee cooperation on 










non-economic issues 


-0.5054 


23 


.007 


72. 


School committee friendliness with 










teachers 


-0.5036 


23 


.007 


73. 


School committee has more power 


0.3839 


23 


.035 



-no- 



74. Teachers trust committee 

75. School committee trusts teachers 

76. Teacher ability to sell agreement 



-0.2254 
-0.2856 



23 
23 



.151 
.093 



to constituency 

77. Teacher worsening attitude toward 



-0.3834 



23 



.035 



school committee 



0.2801 



25 



.088 



Most of the above provide a basis for comparison between 
committees with more new members and committees with 
more senior members. Thus, they provide a basis for 
appraising the impact of increasing turnover. For example, 
items 58 to 77 indicate to us that teachers are less satisfied 
with collective bargaining when there are more new members, 
and that distrust and polarization seem to be encouraged by 
school committee turnover under present conditions. Item 21 
shows superintendents to have a low estimate of the ability 
of such committees to handle collective bargaining well, and 
Item 70 shows teachers not to expect bargaining to get 
better. Item 41, however, shows the committees confident of 
their ability to handle collective bargaining effectively, which 
suggests no great incentive to change. 

Therefore, we predict that collective bargaining is likely to 
get worse rather than better, despite the contrary opinion 
generally expressed in the total sample of school committees 
in the questionnaires. If committees held the composition of 
their membership, perhaps it would get better, but they are 
not holding their composition. Thus, the prediction is 
essentially that the negative effects of turnover will come to 
outweigh the positive effects of more experience, in the 
present climate. 

Obviously, there are leaps of inference in reasoning such as 
the above. How, for example, do we know that effects of 
turnover, even if negative, will outweigh effects of experi- 
ence, even if they are positive? All that can be said is that this 
is our best guess based on the information at hand. Even 
more important, however, is the judgment that acting on the 
assumption that it is true will cause very little disadvantage if 
it proves to be false. However, a failure to act could be highly 
disadvantageous if it does prove to be true. 

Classical statisticians, which is what most people in 
education are trained to be, will doubtless be offended by 



tins procedure, but modern (Bayesian or decision theory) 
statisticians should be comfortable with it. The latter arc 
concerned with the costs and benefits of decisions made on 
the basis of incomplete information, while the former are 
more concerned with the formal procedures of proof. Our 
bias is toward the modern approach in this situation, since 
any one who insists on scientific standards of proof in this 
area will never act on anything, since no one knows how to 
meet such standards in problems of this type. 



MACE STUDY OM SCHOOL GOVERWAMCE 



January 21, 1972 



Dear Mr. Superintendent, 

In John Gardner's phrase, "The system has been chewing up good men." 
For some time many observers have felt that increasing strains were 
taking a toll on superintendents and school coomittee members that 
sooner or later would in^air the functioning of the schools, if they 
were not doing so already. 

Out of this concern^ a cooperative effort was formed involving the 
Massachusetts Association of School Superintendents (MASS), the Massa- 
chusetts Association of School Committees (MASC) , and, as funding 
agent, the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education (MACE). The 
purpose of the joint effort was to design a project that would offer 
some accurate diagnoses of what the problems were and would offer some 
specific programs of response that could be Implemented. 

All concerned felt it in^ortant to cover the entire state, which is 
something that can only be done by questionnaires. Accordingly, we 
ask your help with the enclosures. One is directed to your one, a two- 
part questionnaire, we ask that you give to the Chairman of your school 
conmittee for distributions and ore we ask that you give to the head 
of the teachers* bargaining team in the most recent collective bargain- 
ing negotiations. 

In a few communities, the Chairman of the school comaittee is also the 
Mayors in this case, please give the school consDlttee questionnaire 
set to the Vice Chairman. 

We have endeavored to keep all the questionnaires short enough to be 
answered in less than 45 minutes, and answerable from information ordin- 
arily carried "in your head". All responses will be strictly confiden- 
tial and seen and used only by the study staff. However, we do need 
identification, so that we can characterize results by region, size of 
community, and other variables, and so that we can relate other data 
on districts, available from published sources, to some of the respon- 
ses. 



I hope you will find the questionnaire ini^Slwsting, and th/it I can count 
on your cooperation. / \ 



jm 




Robert C. Wood, Study Advisor 
Maurice A. Donahut , Study Advisor 



ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION"-Superintcndent*s Questionnaire 



This questionnaire is being sent to all superintendents of schools m 
Massachusetts. Recognizing how busy you are, especially at this time 
of year, we have tried to avoid asking for information which is avail - 
able from other sources . Naturally, we have to have identifying infor- 
mation to be sure that your responses are matched with other data on 
the school districts for which you are responsible, and we ask for cur- 
rent data on the 1970 Population Census of your district as well as the 
October 1, 1971 enrollment figures which have not yet been published. 

The other questionnaires which we have requested you distribute to the 
school cononittee Chairroan (or Vice Chairman in cities where the Mayor 
is also school committee Chairman) and to a representative of the teach- 
ers' organization are different. Each will contribute special informa- 
tion to the development of a profile of your school district. 

The purpose of these questionnaires is to obtain a profile of the extent 
and kinds of conflict situations that school committees in Massachusetts 
are finding themselves involved in at the present time, and the success 
that is being found in coping with them. By "conflict situations" we 
mean situations in which opposed interests or views are presented, and 
the requirement is for some settlement or agreement reconciling differ- 
ences. The situations may run from the full spectrum from an easy and 
friendly meeting of minds to continuing and unresolved confrontation; 
we are not interested only in the latter, if for no other reason than 
that we want to find out what makes some issues resolvable and others 
not. 

Clearly, all elements of such problems cannot foe discovered by question- 
naire, and the study as a whole will involve field work, interviews 
and other sources. 



Instructions for Superintendent's Questionnaire 



(1) CIRCLE OR CHECK THE APPROPRIATE RESPONSE AND PILL IN 

THE BLANKS AS INDICATED. 



(2) IP MORE THAN ONE ANSWER SEEMS TO APPLY, CIRCLE OR CHECK 

THE ONE THAT SEEMS TO BE MOST APPLICABLE. 



(3) IP THE ANSWER IS NOT KNOWN OR THE QUESTION DOES NOT 

APPLY TO YOUR SITUATION, LEAVE BLANK. 
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SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 



1. At your earliest opportunity, distribute a ichool connittee quei> 
tionnaire let to the Chairman of each ichool cownittee to which 
you are reaponiible. It the Chaiman ii the Mayor of your city, 
give the ichool comittee questionnaire let to the Vice Chairman. 

2. Give A teachers* negotiation queitionnaire to the head of the teach> 
era* bargaining unit with which your coanittee negotiatei in each 
coMunity to which you are reiponiible. Do not give the queition- 
naire to a Unit B negotiator, to a regional repreientative or to 
another negotiator retained by the teacherii it ii deiigned to be 
filled out by icmeone employed in your lyitem and representing the 
claairoon teachers* bargaining unit. 

3. Ask each to place his questionnaire in the enclosed envelope and 
narl it as addressed. The postage is prepaid. 

4. Please con^lete a questionnaire yourself, and return it as promptly 
as possible. 



Note to U nion and Regional School District Superintendents : 

Rather than fill out separate forms for each school district in 
your Super in tendency union or Regional School District, would you 
answer the following questions (with the excet)tions indicated below) 
as if you were Superintendent of one school district made up of all 
of the districts under your supervision, include infomation on 
the Regional School District only if you also wear the cap of the 
Regional School Superintendent, since questions 1, 2, 3, and 6 
under B below refer to single school committees, please respond for 
the school committee which represents the largest school district. 
If you prefer, make notes in the margins of special situations which 
affect your composite union response. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S QUESTIONNAIRE 



VOUR NAME TEL. NO.. 

CODE N0.__ 

A. Information about the district: 
1. School district name(t) 



3a. It thif a union luperintendency? y ^ 

2b. Are you alto superintendent o£ a regional school district? 

V N 

3. I£ yes, to either "a* or "b" above, what other comiunities are 
involved? 



a. (in the union?)_ 

b. (in the region?). 



4. Total resident population o£ the entire school district (s): 

Less than 10,000 

(IP 1970 CENSUS COUNT IS KNOWN, 10,000-25,000 

PLEASE ENTER IT HERE.) 25,000-40,000 

40,000-60,000 

Over 60,000 

5. School attending children in public schools (as o£ October 1. 
1971): 



6. What grades does your superintendency now cover? to 

Infomation about the school coonittee— in the case of union or regional 
school district superin tendencies, answer with respect to the district 
whore population is largest and Hit the district used. 

( ) 

1. Is the mayor a mtwber ot the school coMiittee? . . . y N 

2. NUMber of iseabers (other than the Aayor) 

3. Regular tern of office years 

4a. Nunber of meMbers in first term of office ^ 

4b. How many of the current members have been on the 

school committee since you were first appointed 

to the position of superintendent? 

5. Is it your inpression that the school coMiittee is iKre conserva- 
tive/traditional, more progressive/liberal, or unchanged as a 
consequence of most recent changes in its composition? 

Conservative___^ Liberal Unchanged 



could you indicate what JtoH think is the chief reason each member 
ran for election to that school cowtittee? (Do not include the 
««yor in this item even if he does serve as chairmen of the school 
committee.) 



(Check At Least One Reeson For Each) 
SCHOOL COmiTtEE MEMBER 
1234567t9 



(l)Felt thet someone had to see that 
school expenditures were increesed 




















(2>Wented certain friends to get in 
or to edvence in the -school system 




















(3) Felt thet t^e school superinten- 
dent should be removed 




















(4>A certein ^roup in the community 
felt thet they should be repre- 
sented on the ■ehoni r^^^ittec 




















(5)relt thet someone had to see that 
school expenditures were dccreesed 




















(€)Felt it to be hie (her) civic 
duty 




















(7)Dld not like the way his (her) 
. children were beina educated 




















(•) Disapproved of the way the 
schools were being run 




















(9)Was in^'crested in getting some 
experience in politics 




















(10) Other (see below) 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


< 


7 


t 


9 



Comment: Hember Number ( ) 
Member Number ( ) 
Hember Number ( ) 



C. Information «:DOUt the superintendent: 

1. Age 

2. Yeers In present position .... 

3. Wes previous position a superin tendency? y U 

4. Was previous position in your present district? . . . y N 

5. Highest degree held: 

Bachelor's Hester's Doctorate other 

6. Do you have access to in-service executive development programs 
of more than one-day duration, oriented to the job of thesupcf- 
intendent? y N 

7. Heve you ettended such a progrem in the past 12 months? 

Y N 



Choose from the list below the areas where you feel that in- 
service or prc-service education would be« or has been* inost 
beneficial to you, and rate these on the basis of the strength 
of the current demand upon you in those areas. 







Low 




Hi9h 






Deaiand 




Demand 


a) 




1 2 


3 


4 5 


b) 


Human relations, administrative 












1 2 




4 5 


c) 




1 2 




4 5 


d) 


Public and political relation-^ 












1 2 




4 5 


e) 


Labor relations, collective bsr- 












1 2 




4 5 


f) 


Other 


1 2 




4 5 


9} 


Other 


1 2 




4 5 


h) 


Other 


1 2 




4 5 



9. What kind of job do you think you are doin9 in each of the follow* 
in9 activities associated with your job? (Kesponse cateqories: 
£xcallant(l)» Cood(G), Fair(F}» or Poor(l>)*) 

(l)PEKSONNEL AMXNXSTM^TXONt Tha selection of teachers 

and othar school employaes, salaries, assi9nments, 

promotions, and sepsrations from service 

(2>PXNANCXAL ADHXNXSTM^TXONt ftudgets, handling of 

funds, purchasas, and accounting 

(3) SCHOOL PLANT HANAC£M£HTt Site selection, rela- 
tions with architacts and contractors, furniture 
and equipment, rapairs, and custodial services. . . 

(4) XNSTRUCTI0NAL DXNCCTXON: Curriculum planning, 
methods of teaching, evaluation of activities, 
working with teachers, audio-visual materials, 
textbooks, and libraries 

(5) PUPXl SCKVXCeS SUPPLEMEHTAJIY TO XNSTXUCTXOtt: 
Transportation, haalth sarvices, and school 
lunches 

(6) PUftLXC KELATXONS: Community contacts with organ- 
isations, newspapers, radio, reporting to the 
public 

(7) CEIieiua PLANNXNCt for the school program as a 
whole 



E C F F 

E C r' F 

E C F F 

E C F F 

E 0 F F 

E C F F 

E C F F 
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In «Atwcrin9 th« foll<Min« tvtlve qu«»tiont (N'vMbert 10>21), please cofi* 
tider the tuperin tendency a ct— r rather than your present job. 



10. How m»ch does the super in tendency give you a chance to do the things 
at which you are best? 

a. A very good chance 

b. A fairly good chance " 

c. Sone chance 

d. Very little * 

11. How does the superin tendency conpare with other types of work? 

a. It is the most satisfying career a 
•an could follow. 

b. It is one of the Most satisfying 

careers. 

c. It is as satisfying as aost careers. 

d. It is less satisfying than P«st 
careers. 

12. Considering the superin tendency as a whole* how well do you like 

it? 

a. X like it very much 

b. X like it fairly weXl 

c. X don't like it too well 

d. X don*t like it at all IIZZ 

X3. Are there any features of th^ Job of superintendent which you dis- 
Xike? 

a. Very many 

b. Quite a few 

c. Only a couple "1!^^ 

d. None 

14. Xf you *had to do it over again* would you enter the field of the 
s upe r i n te nde n cy ? 

a. Definitely yes 

b. Probably yes 

c. Probably no 

d. Definitely no 

15. Are you Making progress toward the goals you had set for yourself 
in your occupational career? 

a. I have achieved My goals. 

b. X an making good progress toward ay goals. ...„..^ 

c. I am Making soma progress toward My goals. 

d. X don't seeM to be getting anywhere. 

e. No answer 



lUt the tu|>«rintcnd4>;tcy ijvcd up to th..* -ipcctationx you h«d iwforc 
you entered it? 

a. yt», ill All respects 

b. ]n siost ways 

c. tn only « few wayis 

d. Not at all 



17. If « younf fritn4 of yours were entort-^-f ti"? field of education, 
would you A4vist hiii to aia for the «ui*Tintendency7 

Definitely yes 

b. rrobAbly yes Z^Hl 

c. rrobAbly no "~" 

d. Definitely ZZZ. 

II. Do you feel th*t the work which you *lo 4i « superintendent is s«t- 
isfyinf? 

«. Vtry satisfying 

b. r«irly satisfying 

c. r«irly dissatUtyinq 

d. Very dissatisfyinq _ 

19. How Mny features of the jot> of superintendent do you especially 
like? 

a. Very iMny 

b. Quite a few 

c. SOM ~~~~ 

d. Very ftw 

20. In feMral, do you feel that suptrinteivdcnts are 9lvcn adequate rtc* 
ofnition wh*n compared to that received by other professionals such 
as lawyers and doctors? 

a. Yes definitely 

b. In aost rcsp«cts 

c. In sOM re«p«cts 

d. Hot at «ll 

21. How mich opportunity does the superintendency give you to follow 
your leisure ttine interests? 

a. Very adequate ^..^^ 

b. Adequate ^..^^ 

c. Inadequate 

d. Very inadequate 

e. Ho answer 
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22* ri«tte indictte your t^rreiwnt or 
aitMr«cfi»nt with each of th« fol- 
lowing ttatcttentt by checking tht N«v©r Occtiiontlly often rrcq'jontly 
APprrypriAtv box to th« ri«ht. 


(DDo th« probUM tttocittctf with 
your job «e*p you awtk* tt 
ni«ht7 










I2}0nc» you htv* fu4« • decieioA 
do you find yourself worry iitf 
wt^ethtr you Md* th« rifht 

_ d*ei>lon7 










OlArt you nervous wn«n you 90 fa 
■chool c«i9iitt*« «««tin«t7 










«)DO you *ttkt yovr jet- hOM 
with you* in tb« Mnt* that 
you think «bout your job wtMn 
vott m detn^ other thin«t7 










())Oo you br«tthi» ■ tifh of r«ii«f 
wfwn you trtv«l Mty frovi your 
coiwiuftitv? 










(*>Uo you worry about wh«t in 
indlvidtMl or ^roup will do 
if you Mk« • dociiion con- 
triry to thiir wiih«i7 











21. followinf th«i« direction! tn«r« ii ■ Hit of problm ind ittuet which 
■OM tchool diitrict* fiC«, ■■ wtll ■■ ioim bUnk tpActi in which you 
c*A writ*, idditionil problem Md iiiu«t. 



1. TlnfT, bo lurt the liit contiini ^ |our imit iwpcrf nt inaei fociiM 
your diitrict *t thii tii»» by writinf in idditionil iiiuet ■■ nectiiiry. 

2» THtM, in Coluiu> A rink order the four atoit iaportMt iiiuei your diitrict 
ficei, includinf thoee iiiuei you idded to the liit, by plicinf ■ 1 betide 
the »oit iaportnt . 2 beiide the lecond noit i»port«nt, ind to on through 



)• To complete ColUM S« coniider how well equipped you md your local 
■chool coMittee ire to develop loluti^^ni to the four problenui. rti^n, 
TAnk order the lour iiiuei ilreidy identified ■■ iKott ie>portint, indict- 
t»n9 with ■ 1 the iiitue your diitrict it belt equipped to deil with or 
leed to • probleii lolution, with ■ 3 the »siu« your diitrict ii next 
belt equipped to govern, ind so on throUijh 4. Uqnoro the oth«r »iRues.) 

4. tn ColuAn C, for these four itiuec« itiiqn nu&bers I, 2, ) or 4 to 
tlie dcQret* o* cor.troveriy ■urroundin9 thr iiiuo, is followki 00 yp? j^Mr^ 

1} .»ould indicite a heiti^d public controversy. 

3) Stinds for ■ ttronq petition with growing sufiport. 

)) Fcprvtentt ■ ptoblea with mid support on both tides. 

4) si^nifyitw j rolslively quiet problem. 

5. In Coluwi D, for the %^ four issues considered •ost i»portsnt Ugain. 
dp not rank I esbiqn numbers 1, 2, J or 4 to indicaio the dogree of organ- 
izstion of those who* you would regjrd as "the opposition* as follows: 
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n Highly organized, including individuals, sraall groups, contin- 
uing interest qrojp;;. plus direct involvcncnt of elected offi- 
cials. 

2) Individu<tls and snail groups. plu«i continuing interest groups, 
such as the CharJ:>cr of cosancrcc. important business organiza- 
tions. N.A^A.C.P.. Leaout' of Wcmen Voters, etc. 

3) Individuals and srwll interest groups orgAnizod around this 

1S9UO. 

4) A few individuals only. 



(Col. A) 
Rank (1-4) 
Inportance 
To Our 



(Col. B) 
Rank (1-4) 
capability To 
Guide the Ocv* 



(Col. C) 
Degree 

of 
Contro- 
versy (See 



(Col. D} 
Degree of 
Organ 12 . 
of the 
Opposing 



(l)Adequacy of physical 
plant 






> uireccionsj 


• farcies 


(2)0peratiR9 budget jnd 
tax rate 










(3) Parochial school poten- 
tial or actual clos- 
ings 










(4) Youth behavior on and 
off premises 










(5)Collective bargaining 
with teachers 










(6) Educational and cur- 
riculum philosophy 
and policy 










(7)Educational results 
being achieved 










(8) Racial issues and 
minority issues 










(9)Comprehcnsive educa- 
tion and vocational 
education 










(lO)Cost effective educa- 
tional management 










(ll)Public involvement 










(12) Student sel f -direct ion 










(13) 










(14) 










(15) 











24, In the budget approval process between municipal officials (Finance 
Committee, Selectmen, city Council, etc*) and the school conwittee* 
to what extent do you think the school coBnittee trusts municipal 
officials? 

Not at all Oseat Extent 

1 2 3 4 S 
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25. Tc vhat extent do vou thin^ eunic-.pal officials trust the school coe- 
nitt»«o? 

::ot at all r.reJt i:xtvnt 

I ; J 4 5 

26. If there IS a difference between (24) and i2S) alKJVc, to vrhjt do vou 
attribute this difference? 



27. Aside froo reactions to the issues i.nvolvod m school cog«:ittee col- 
lective bar^.iininv with teacher representatiees* vhat do '£ou think 
is the distribution of power bctveen yo-jr school coessittee and vour 
teacher representatives? 

a. teacher representatives have virtually all 
the power 

Si. teacher representative5 have nore power 
than the school coonittee 

c. power IS equally shared 

d. the school coanit'.ce has oore power than 
teacher representatives 

e. the school connittve has virtu.il ly all 
the power 

2». How Jo you think your teacher representatives see this power dis- 
trtbutior.? 

a. teac^vr representatives have vitually all 
the power 

b. teacher representatives have oore power 
than the school coneittee 

c. powtrr IS equally shared 

d. the school cossittee has oore power than 
teacher representatives 

^. the school cocnittee has virtually all 
the |)ow»'r 

2*». If th.-re is a differt-ace heiw*»en (27) and (28) ihove» to what do you 
attribute this difference? 



JO. To **hat extent do you thin^ teacher reprcs-r^aT • vvs trust the school 
cc>-:rittcc? 

Not at all <;reat tCxtent 

12 3 4 5 
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In colloctive b.)rcj.itnintj ^^otwcc•n teacher roprosent.it i ves and the 
school corxiitttv, to what extent do you think tho school cormittee 
trusts tC'icher represontat ive*j? 

:;ot a" all Great llxtor.t 

If thfro IS a difference t^etween {30) and Ul) abovo. to v»hat do 
^ou attnbuto this difference? 



la collective barqainmt; *^eiwccn to.ic**.er representatives and the 
school cccBsitteo, how r.uch of an nfluoncc does your personal por- 
sti«»s: veness, as superintendent, have on: 

t teacher rcpr-L'sontat ives) 

:*ono at all ■ <lr*'at Kxtcnt 

1 2 3 4 s 

t*.ii\ school conn: t too) 

Nono at all (Ir-'at Cxter.t 

12 3 4 5 

7o *hat deqroo do you t»iinV per-.onal 1 1 soy affected either :io<Mtwely 
or positively, tht outcones of colloctiv<« bar<}atninq? 

\ot at all ^:reat Extent 

12 3 4 5 

Rough Iv ostin,tte what percentaqo of your present staff was already 
in t!te school sysvrn when you were first appointed superintendent 
there? 



(Percentage) 



How many nenbcrs of the most recent teachers* bargain inq team wero 
appointed to tho staff since you becanc superintendent? 



Briefly describe how you see the role ^ou present ly play as superin- 
tendent. 



KACE STUDY ON SCHOOL C0VERNANC5 



January 21, 1972 



Dear Teacher, 

The enclosed questionnaire is part of an effort to study some of 
the problems related to school governance in Massachusetts, We 
need your cooperation in setting the teachers* point of view on 
one problem under consideration. 

The study is funded by the Massachusetts Advisory Council on Educa- 
tion(MACE) and has on its advisory board representatives of a num- 
ber of lay and professional orfranizat ions includinr the MPT and MTA. 
More information about the study is included in the introduction 
to the questionnaire. 

We have endeavored to keep the questionnaire short enough to be 
answered in less than ^5 minutes, and answerable from information 
ordinarily carried -in your head." All responses wil) be strictly 
confidential and seen and used only by the study staff . However, 
we do need Identification, no that we can characterize results by 
region, size of community, and other variables. We plan to relate 
other data' on districts, available from published sources, to some 
of the responses. 

The envelope containing this letter, instructions and the question- 
naire is self-addressed to us with prepaid postage, ^vhen you have 
completed the questionnaire, please mail it to us directly. 

I hope you will find the quest ionnair^'^^terestinf;, and that I can 
count on your cooperation. / j 




Robert C. Wood, Study Advisor 
Maurice A. Donahue, Study Advisor 
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TEACHERS* QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. :;CHOOL DISTRICT NAME TEL NO. 

CODE NOT 

2, 

Name of Respondent ' 

?z, with which parent oreanitatlon is your local teachers* organitation 
aff iliatedi 

APT ^MTA 

2b. Roughly what percentage of eligible staff members actually belonp to 
your local organisation? 



3. Your current position in the school system ist 



U. Length of service In school systemi ' 

5. Your current position in local teachers* organisation ist 

6. Number of years closely connected with the bargaining process i 



7. Number of years you have served at the table as a member of the bar- 
gaining team* 

Years 

8. In what year did the school committee vote to recognise your organi. 
sation as the official bargaining aj^ent for the professional employees 
of your school district? 



Check the below listed bargaining units that are formally recognised 

by your school committee. Put an additional check beside those units 
that negotiate a separate contract. 

Unit Recognised Contract 

a. all school employees I~I 

b. all professional employees 

c. classroom teachers 

d. administrators 

e. all auxiliary personnel ""H 

f. para-professionals , 

g. clerical * 

h. custodial ' 

i. cafeteria 

J. others, (specify) 



How representative of the professional staff is your current teachers* 
(Unit A» if appropriate) bargaining team? Indicate the number of men 
and women who represent each rfoup, whichever is appropriate 

Men Women 

Elementary school teacherr "ZZZ" 

Middle/Jr. High teachers 

Senior HiPh teachers 

Administrators 

Are members of the team responsible to their grade and position groups 
or the whole unit** 

^Grade 4 Position Groups Whole Unit 



!NTRODUCTION»»Toachcrn* ^e^rerioniat Wo Questionnaire 

7his Huestionnalrc lr> bolnr sent to all r>chool districts in Massachu. 
nettr. with the Intention that It fiUed out by teachc reprenenta - 
tivos wno woro cIo;;oly involved in tho mont recent round of ncr.ot iTIions 
for a Collect ivo barraininr arroemont» ii yours is one of the few com- 
rnunities in the state which do not yet nave formal collective t>arrain- 
inR, then we are Interested In the reneral cotonunlcatlon procer.s between 
your teachcrn and your scnool comaitf^e. Please make note of your 
r.pecial oltuatlon on the fir-rt pare and try to fill out the question- 
naire as bent you can by cubntltutlnr the word -communications" for 
-oarralnln^,.** Other qucct lonnaires* comparable, but expanded to Include 
Issues other than teacher nerotlations* are belnr nent to superinten- 
dents and school corunltteemen* 

The purpose of these questionnaires Is to obtain a profile of the extent 
and kinds of conflict situations that school committees In Massachusetts 
•re finding themselves involved in at the present ♦.Ime, and the success 
that Is belnf: found In coplnr with then. By "conflict situations" we 
mean situations In which opposed Interest;: or views are presented* and 
the requirement Is for some settlement or arreement reconciling dlfftr- 
encec* The situations may run from the full spectrum from an easy »nd 
friendly meetlni; of mlndn to continuing; and unresolved confrontation! 
we are not Interested only In the latter. If for no other reason than 
that we want to find out what makes come Issues rerolvable and otherr 
•<^t , 

Clearlv, all eleRcn'.^ of such problems cannot be discovered by question- 
naire, and the study as a whole will Involve field work, interviews and 
other sources* 

Since the (1) financial relationships worked out with city and town 
officials and (2) collective bar/^lnlng relationships with teachers are 
areas where most If not all districts have some problems of the kind 
we are Interested In, the questionnaire focuses on these In greatest 
depth. We recoixUe and will make allowance for the fact that these 
are not the only areas of dispute and that In many communities other 
problems may be of (greater current Importance^ 

If, for some reason, you were not sufficiently Involved In the most 
recent set of collective bargaining sessions In your school system* would 
you ask someone who was to complete the questionnaire and return It to 
us as soon as possible In the self-addressed envelope we provided. 

Thank you for your cooperation in participating In this r.tudy. 

Instructions for Teachers* Representative Questionnaire 

(1) * CIRCLE OR CHECK THE APPROPRIATE RESPONSE AND FILL IN 

THE BUNKS AS INDICATED. 

(2) IP MORE THAN ONE ANSWER SEEMS TO APPLY, CIRCLE OR CHECK 
THE ONE THAT SEEMS TO BE MOST APPLICABLE. 

(3) IP THE ANSWER IS NOT KNOWN OR THE QUESTION DOES NOT 
APPLY TO YOUR SITUATION, LEAVE BUNK, 

Notei Throughout the questionnaire the term "municipal officials" Is 
used to denote any agency or elected or appointed Individual who by law 
or custom recommends acceptance or rejec*;lon of school budgets by the 
final decision-making body. In the mos*. common case, this would be the 
Finance Committee of a town, and may Include the Selectmen, Moderators, 
Town Managers or others. 
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11. How is your teachers* bar^inin/; team chosen? 
•« They volunteer . 

b. They are appointed by 

(specify) 

c. They are elected by 



(spiclfyj 

1?. Have you successfully ne/:otiated provisions for either t 

a* Payroll deductions for dues Y N 

b. Agency fee deductions (eligible non- 
members Bust pay barrainin^? costs equal 
to dues of mf^iiibers) Y N 

13« In collective barrainini;« did you have informal discussions with tnc 
superintendent or school committee members prior to presentation 
of proposals? 

Y N 

1^« In preparinr, for negotiations* were guidelines for an acceptable solu. 
tion developed in consultation with individuals or (groups who are not 
employed by your school committee? 

Y N 

15. Was there any evidence of "inflated* or '•deflated* proposals which 
were not based on the facts or data introduced to support them-. 

a* in the teachers* original demands? 

None at all Great Extent 

1 2 1 5 

b. in the school committee *s counter propo'ial* if one was made? 

None at all Great Extent 

1 2 3 5 

16. How "unrealistic* would you s^y the school committee's position was 
at the tine the two of you exchanp.ed your first proposals in the most 
recent round of negotiations? 

Moi at all Oreat Extent 

1 2 3 5 

17. Was there a chanre in your fcelini^ about the realism of thi.*ir proposals 
after the two of you talked for a while? Y N 

If^, At 'h^ f»id of ne^^otiat ion", whi^^ P^J^^y most of the thxnrs ho 
ask'*^ for (hij» denanos)'* 

*e f.ld. They did, rfe both did. Neither one 

of us did. 

l'^. ilhon •,hor» was a disarreement dunnr mTol iatlona ov»r tho accuracy 
or relevance of sor»e data pr**«;i*nted to support a proposal, now fre- 
quently wart each of thf foHowinr tactics chosen by your t^&rraininr 
toan^ Hnxo on a 1-5 scale. 

Never Always 

a. disniss the related propoi^al an 

un''ounrfed 1 ? ^ ^) 

t. clarify the facts with ^ho scnool 
committee and then consider a nodi- 

tiod proposal I 3 T 6 

c. ".earch for now data to support the 

orinnal proposal I ? 1 4 5 

d. ceek out and di-^cus^; intent behind 

propo-^al I ? U ^ 

e. Other (explain) I ? ^ i* s 
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?0, bid vou and tho -chool conmittrp arreo on wn»t data an{l factr would 
t)o nort rt'lcvant to vonr dlpcusrion'; and thon cooperatively sea-ch 
for ihr no-t acctjratc information available? 

Y N 

?l. 4h<»n dH thi"* a.'-oonont und roarch occur? 

Prior to the prcnrntation of proposals? 

b. Prior to discui.sion of Xtfrmn of tho tar> 

^aininr arreeiiM»nt? 

c. Durinr ncrotiationn? "~~ 

Before or durinr no/totiations, dii your barrainini! tean or its repre. 
si»ntativA dlncucn prospective contract terms or other insues related 
to barraininr with reprerentat ivet of other towns? 

Y N 

w^*^^***"" yo" attach Conr.iderable(C). Kuch(«). Little(L). or 
NoJNJ importance to the foUowir.<' types of data in collective bar- 
rainini? by clrclinr the appropriate response. 

Data on other towns of the 





C 


M 


L 


N 


Data on towns thought to be similar 










In socio-economic characteristics-- . . 


C 


K 


L 


N 




C 


K 


L 


N 


If hat data? 












c 


M 


L 


N 


school tax rates-- 


c 


M 


L 


N 
N 
N 


total tax rates-- 


c 


M 


L 


pupil/teacher ratios— 

percent of the total coiwiunlty 


c 


K 


L 










population in the public schools— . 


c 


It 


L 


N 


percent of school attending chil- 








dren in the public schools— .... 


c 


n 


L 


N 


assumed measures of educational 










effectiveness such as standardised 










what other towns arreed on for 


c 


H 


L 


N 


economic factors— 


c 


n 


I 


N 


what other towns arrted on for 








non-economic factors— 


c 


M 


I 


N 


Cost-of-llvlnJ5 changes— 


c 


M 


I 


N 


Changes in prevailing wai^e rate 










•in other industries— 


c 


M 


I 


N 


Salaries offered to college 










c 


M 


I 


N 


Salary increases teachers in other 








states are receiving:— 


c 


M 


I 


N 


Local unemployment} current econ- 


c 


n 






Other (specify) 






I 


N 




c 


M 


I 


N 
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21*^ At iny time In the course of collective Ur^ilnlnCt how likely wis 
the occurrence of iny one of the following? circle one reiponse 
each ilternitlve. The responses arei (1) no likelihood, (?) lit. 
likelihood, (3) It could hive happened, {k) we came close to it an 
(5) it did happen, 

a» a teachers* strike I ? 3 

t>» non»renowal of contmcin of 
non*tenured teachers In the 

absence of an agreement I 2 3 (» 

c. disciplinary action ai^lnst a 
teacher or teachers I 2 } i* 

d. a public campalioi for or ai;alnst 
teachers* organizations I 2 3 4 

e. actions Involving hlrh school 
students I 2 1 k 

f* an Increare In fllln>^ grievances 
related or not to the Issues In 

dlsp-jte 1 2 3 .V 

a recomnendatlon thit the budret 
would not be approved I 2 ) 

h» a lawsuit to restore the budget I ?. j k 

l» a threat of a taxpayers* suit chal. 
lenclni; assess Inr practices In the 

city or town I 2 3 <♦ 

J. personal attacks or abuse \ 2 J U 

k» Increased ab<«»nt«elsm by teachers 1 ? } 

l» ln<:r«>ased absenteeism by hlf^h 

school students I ? 3 (♦ 

n» any other tactics p<»rcelved to be 

coercive I 2 3 

25. In nt«otiatlons with the school co»»lttee, were for«al nerotlatlon 
sessions cloned to members of the press, pubHc and parent rroups? 

Never Always 
1 2 3 5 

26, Were municipal officials (oth^r than the school comn.ttee) present 
for collective barfalnlnr necotlatlonc? 

N'jver Always 
I ? 3 5 

<'7a. How often was the superintendent preB<»nt at coUectlv** barralnlnr nero» 
t lat Ions'* 

Not ac all 0.?5< 2^^',0i 51-75* 7f.. 0* 

27h* Were school principals present at collective bar^alnlnr ncrot lailons? 

Always 

' U 5 

If principals wero pr^^'-ont, r«nk order th« I'ollowlni* reasons tor thei-^ 

*'*i"r,5*^?'*' "^^"^ ^ova^^r>. r**aron» (?) next most connon 

and (1) least common. 

a. only on tnelr own Initiative 

rep'oner.tativcs of tJr carraimn*' unit ZHZ 



2fl. 



..over 
1 



at tho school committp" 
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2^. Hive you ever rctcncd in imptise in coll«»ctivc t>»rr»»ninr7 

y N 

29t« If y^n, In the most recent Supasse, you utiU.T— 

I) s mediator? y n 

?) s fuctfiiidcr? y 

?9b. Did ih? nedUtor ruccesnfuUy rcr.oJvc the iispascr? Y n 

?9e. If » factfinder w%r ysed, did ne cjccer.sfuUy wcdittc the iRpanse 
prior to the conclusion of ftctflndlnrV 



?9d. Did 'he fact r»'-'»'»- -iv-u fomtl recomnendttlonr. In the f^^- rf 
^ report'* y j; 

'Oe, t^c ftctf ir<*<*r*fl report accepted without dlcput<» by— 

I) the tetcherr? y ^ 

?) the conrlttee? y 

''O. irfhen did you start nerotittlonc for the t)*rrtlnln7 arrecnent ihit 
covers thin year? 



"^l. irfhen did you retch tn agreement? 



"HonTT 



Konth 



Year 



32. Estl-nate the tline required for the nost recent round of collect Iv* 
barxainlnj^t 



a. number of fornal sessions 









_ . 1-20 


20-60 












1 6.2 J 


25* 









b, total hours In all barfalnlnr 
sens Ions 

c, t^tal hours In preparation* 
netting; with advisors* bari^ln- 
Inr team Metln«s by themselves 
or with other elements of the 
teachers* or«anl«atlon 

33. Wac that time (the baritalnirr round referred to In Item 32. above) 
spent ne<?otiatlnc-. 

a* the district's first comprehensive contract? 

b, a revision of an earlier comprehensive contract? 

c* only specific Items, such as salaries and extra 

duties? 

3^*. If an outside negotiator was used by your bar«lnlni; team In collective 
barr«lnln«* did he meet alone with the school committee's negotiator? 

a. Nel^otlator not used 

b. Never met alone 

c. Rarely met alone ■ 

d. Often met alone 

e. Very often met alone ~ 

f. Net alone all the time 
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'»5. K • nerotittor wts used, how often w«r« mcowsendttionc by hla ov«r- 
ruled by the teicherr* bmritilnlw, ie»«? 

a. Neffoilmior not used 

b. Never overruled I^^Z 

c. Hare I y overruled 

d. Often overruled HZH 

e. V^ry often ov*»rrule4 

f. Overruled all the time H^Z 

If^. How much better is your teachers* organization handUm: collective 
barralnlnr now than it did three years afo? 

a. No better, If.t worse 

b. Thf same 

c. A little better . 

d. Quit* a bit better I^Z 

e. A rreat deal better 

)7. Taking account of turnover on the school cofinlttee* do you expect 

collective bar^lnlnr will be wort effectively handled In the future? 



Not at all 

1 



Great Extent 



'»8. 



19. 



«*0. 



«1. 



Taklnr. account of the role played by the superintendent, do you expect 
collective barralnlnn will be more effectively handled In the future? 



Not at all 

1 



Great Extent 
<* 5 



Do you expect the turnover amom: local teacher or<!anizatlon leaders 
will adversely affect the way nerotlatlonc are handled In the future? 

Not at all Great Extent 

1 ? 1 U 5 

How would you rate the neitotlatlons process leadlnr to coUective 
barralnlnr arreoiwr.ts In tertnr; of the foUowlnn 

a. fairness to nunlclpal Interests 

None at all f'xceptlonal 

1 ? > U 5 

ii. fairness to the Intorent-: of the teachers* ontanltatlon 



None ni all 
1 



Exceptional 



fairneT; lo th'> irte»e-j»a of Individual teacherr 
None at »\\ bxcoptloral 
1 : ^ 5 

!a:Te'::* -o rmool l anai-'^nvnt Inters: '.s 

Nonr all hycop»,lonal 
i « 5 

I ici T.c*:/ Sn r»^«Mr.' "alarles and cond i t iom of '>rployiB'»n* 



uor'f at al I 
I 



Fxc«»rt ior.al 



In vo«:r opinion, row rucn aoro cooprra-ivc i- your r.cnool corir.it to** 
in itr fcarrairir.'" pciitlon or. •lon-econcr ic i-.rii*^s than on ocororic 

Hot at all Ueax Lxten* 



ERIC 
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H©w would you chtracterlxe the eoitpletr set of relationships between 
your teachers* orranlzatlon and the school compilttee In collective 
tarralnln^? Kate each of the foUowinF alternatives on the basis 
of how freiuenily your relatlonchlp fits that dencrlptlon* 

^t^ver Always 

friendly and cooperative? 1 ? ^ S 

b* lApersonal and businesslike? , \ P ^ ^ 5 

c« press Ir*^ for every advantage? I ? ^ k $ 
d, pressing for every advantart 

and personally antagonistic? l 2 ) (» 5 

In terms of negotiating an a^^reeaent Identical to that of other 
commmltles In this state* how slnllar Is your situation to others? 

a« on econonlc Isauts? 

^01 at all Great Extent 

1 2 1 *» 5 

b« on non-tconoAlc Issues? 

Not at all Great txtent 

1 2 ^ *» 5 

Were teacher reprtsentat Ivts eresent at discussions or htarlnrs on 
the budget with Kunlclpa! officials (other than school connlttet 
neAbers)? 

At none At all 

I 2 ^ 5 

*»5. Fro« your own experience, what do you think are ao»e of the reasons 
that prevent teacher representatives and school coimittees froM con. 
cludlni; negotiations prior to the date on which the tudftet has to 
be submitted for approvaTto vunlclpal officials? 



*»6, Aside fro« reactions to the issues involved in school eoMilttee col- 
lective bar^lnifut with teacMrs, what do you think la the distribu. 
tion »^ between your school cOMilttee and your teacher rep- 



teacher representatives have virtually 
all the power 

teacher repreaentat Ives have more power 
than the achool eoMilttee 

power ia equally ahared 

the school coMlttee haa more power than 
the teachera 

the achool eowlttee haa virtually all 
the ^lower 
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^7* How 4o you think yovr school coiMiltt«« etts this pow«r distribution? 

t^ach«r rtpr«n«ntativ«s have vlriuaMy 
• 11 th»» power 

to, teacher representttlvcn h*ve rwre po««er 
than tht school cof«iltt«c 

c» power Is equally ihared 

the school eoiMittee has mere power than 
the teachers 

e, the school coniiltt^e has virtually «I1 
the power 

tf th^re In a difference between (46) and (<*7) above, to what do you 
attribute this difference? 



In coIUctlv* barfalnlnr between your teacher repr*^5entatlveR and the 
school cojwilttees, :o what extent do you think the teacher represent 
tat Ives trust the school cowulttee? 

Not at all Great hxteni 

1 2 1 «» 5 

50, To what extent do ^ou thlnH th#^ school comnlttee trusts th«» te.icher 
re pr<» Ren t a 1 1 ve c 7 

Not at all ';r<»at Ext«»n: 

1 ? ? <* J 

51, If tne'e 12 a difference b/»tween iku) and (50) abov.>, 'o what do you 
atli Ibute ihls dlff«»rence? 



5?. In collective barralnlnr b^-tween your teacher rfpreflentativ^r. unti me 
school cOMslttee, how aiueh of an influence do you tnlnk your :uipi«rln. 
tendent'T perronal pert:ua:;iveness has oni 

(•oacher rerrfsentatlv<»s) 

rione at all ';re»? Extent 

I ? ^ 4 5 

-.ChOOl COfOTlttO**) 

None a? 4!l ;r*»a* ivxtTt 

) ? 5 

^"5, to w»-3* fi»w^f'f' 'io •* '.r,< rsora H • 1" ; ft*:cct»'!, i*:*.t,>'r i«*"i':.'oiv 
or r*^" : • iv»'lv , (ti'corc o: coi !*• iv'> tjarrarrjf.'*' 
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5^. ^ate on a I to 5 scale how much each of the foUowin.* factors influ- 
ences your decision to accept or reject a propor.a! of tho school 
cORBiittce IP collective barrainin^. 



th* n«»arness of the deadline for 
the conclusion of nerotiationr.t 



Not 

At 

All 



To A 

Great 

Extent 



55. 



b. your ability to "sell" the pro- 
posal to your constituency! 

c. the possibility of coercions 

d. the effect that such a decision 
will have on your future rela- 
tionship with your constituency! 

e. the opinion of a "third partyt 

f. the chanre in the balance of 
power between you and the other 
party that such a decision would 
cau^e t 

p. your ability to -live with" such 
an agreement I 

h. the leni^th of tl»e you have been 
nec:ot iatinf^t 

i. the amount of coney involved in 
the proposals 

J. additional duties and responsi- 
billties that such a decision 
would cause I 

k« the possibility that the pro- 
posal wr ili affect your le^l 
r lights I 



Indicate on the followini; scale the direction and dei^ree of your 
change in attitude toward the school comaittee since you becime 



involved in collective bari?alnini5. Circle one. 



Extrenely 

More 
Ne^tlve' 



-5 



-3 



-2 



No 
Chance 
-I 0 ♦I 



♦2 ♦) -Kk 



Extremely 
♦5 More 
Positive 



56. Rate on a 1 to 5 scale how mich each of the following factors affects 
your ireneral attitude toward the school coiwrnlttee in collect Ive bar- 



Not 

At 

All 



To A 

Oreat 
Extent 



a. the understanding they have 
of your true concernsi 

b. the degree of cooperation they 
Show in seeking out the best 
possible solution! 

(Continued on following page.) 
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(Continued froa previous ptjce.) 



Kot 

At 

All 



e. their wllllru^ess to consider 
alternatives or to eoaproalset 

d* what they said about you publicly 
outside of neipotiations in the 
pastt 

e. their views on the distribution 
of power between yout 

r, the effects of previous neicotia^ 
tionst 

«• their atteapts at forcet 

h, your sense of powerlessnesst 

i. your opinion of the entire nero> 
tiations process t 

J» the pressures on you froa your 
conntituencyt 

k, the presence of certain aeabers 
on their barraininr teeat 

1* other factors (list« if you care 
to)t 



To A 

Cr»%t 

Extent 



ACAIN, PLEASE MAIL THE COMPLETED QUEST lOIWA IKE BACK TO US OlRECTLr 
IM THE PKE-STAMPEO, ADDHESSEO ENVELOPE PROVIDED. 

YOUR COOPERATIOK wnH THIS QUEST lOIWA IRE IS APPRECIATED AND «E 
HOPE THAT ITS TOTAL EFFECT WILL BE MEASURED BT THE IMPACT THAT 
THIS STUDY HAS OM PUBLIC lOOCATlOM IK MASSACHUSETTS. 
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TV ,ccoapv»i.i ina qu<.stionnair* «:et hj* been prep-arec js part of .i 

prt «ct .lev. lend in cooper.it i . j, wlt^ the M.issacr.^« t-t ts Assccidt .cr. 

of iifiocl Ctc&itteos (MASC- .ir.ti the Association cf Suct-rintorij* r t« 

of rfhocls (.••A.SSJ and funded ly the Advisory Cou/.^ . : cn Lauci-.ic- (MACE» . 

TUv ( v^r^'OSi »s to try and a^t a ccist>rchensi ve af^ ^sffcnt of tr* ',nds 

of str*-ss that art afflictir.u schc-r'l cotamittet' j-.J their 'icit^ 

to ttf-c witn these problems. We are focusing c :t.i ^-onduct f rt la- 

tio».«^Mfy v>th fjtside oroui^s. vhcny new ideas cr practices «eeia tc 

coc« into ct ;.f lict vjth tradttionax concej-ts of <cnoci conntittec .n*thor- 

»ti 

Thrccn ttit field vork and it.t^rviews. -^e will i.j.o cccasion to Icc^ .»t 
wani such rt Ut lonsf.ips . .-fruc-tr. the qut*;: ir-^'.^i r. sot foc-ses ci. 
two that all «ic;'Ool committee* in 'Id-isachusett*^ *..ivt --rolaticnshif « 
vitt> munici;al officials in tr.i buduti settino i^rtce-^s, and rclation- 
«;hii>« with teachers in collective bargaining. 

Thus, the questionnaire is in two parts — the fir«t covering goncz.il 
information and the relationships with nunicipal cff.cials; and t.ie 
seer .id covering collective barqainma. We ask ti.,at vo" fill out ^t 
least the first section. Vcu ntay have another cciT«;ttee mentcr ccrc- 
plctc tht second. If your cownittee used a subccfjaittee for collective 
Larcviining, please pass tht collective ba''galnl^o portion of the ques- 
tionnaire on to rhe head of that subcorwiittee. <' course, if you pre- 
fer, you can complete both parts yourself. 

Although wc have directed this questionnaire set to tno Chairman of the 
schfci coaacittee. or in cities where the Chairman is also the Mayor, 
to tr.e Vice Chairman, both parts can be filled out "by any member of 
the «;chool committee. We ".ave allowed for this l^'cau<c wc are aware 
of the demands on your time and the likelihood that the response to 
thi! questicnnaire set will be better if the task can be shared uith 
other members of the committee. 



Dotn sections require no research or data gathering ty the respondent, 
and each part should be answerable in about 3f> minutes. All responses 
are str ictly confidential and will be seen only ^y the study staff . 
However, we do need identification to permit answers to be related to 
other data on districts, and to permit variou* types of ".tat i^tical 
anfilys i « . 



Thar.k you for '^our assistance. 



J, 



niul w, CooT, Jr^ 



Robert C. Wood and Maurice A, Donahue— Study Consultants 
Hugh Boyd and Margaret Jacques — MASC 
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mRODOCTIOW->School Co— ltt»< Questionnaire, part I 

This questionnaire set is being sent to all Massachusetts School Commit- 
tees, with the intention of having the first part filled out by the 
rJlfnT' ^^•'**' Chairman is also the Mayor, by the Vice 

^^^J^?:.!!!'* second part filled out by .nother member who is close 
»2nJ to JSf^?u^.V:fri**» process. A separate questionnaire is being 
sent to the Superintendent and to a representative of the teachers* or*tan- 
itation in your school district. org«n- 

Its purpose is to obtain a profile of the extent and kinds of conflict 
?ni)SiiS"?„ ^? ♦SS^^®^ committees in Massachusetts are finding themselves 
involved in at the present time, and the success that is being found in 
coping with them. By -conflict situations* we mean situations in which 
opposed interests or views are presented, and the requirement is for 
some settlement or agreement reconciling differences. The situations 

?■ spectrum from an easy and friendly meeting of minds 

to continuing and unresolved confrontation* we are not interested only 
in the latter, if for no other reason than that we want to find out what 
makes some issues resolvable and others not. 

Clearly, all elements of such problems cannot be discovered by question- 
nalre, and the study as a whole will involve field work, interviews and 
other sources. 

Since the (i) financial relationships worked out with city and town offi- 
cials and (2) collective bargaining relationships with teachers are areas 
where most if not all districts have some problems of the kind we are 
interested in, the questionnaire focuses on these in greatest oepth. *e 
recognize and win make allowance for the fact that these are not the 
only areas of dispute and that in many communities other problems may be 
of greater current importance. *^ ' 

Part II of this questionnaire deals with collective bargaining and can 
be given to another School Committee member to complete. We would prefer 
that both sections be completed by the same person. However, if for 
some reason, you have not actually attended the bargaining sessions with 
teacher representatives, or you prefer to share the task and the time 
involved, please ask another member of the committee to complete the bar- 
gaining section. If you choose this option, please insure that both 
sections are mailed back to us together in the envelope provided. 

Instructions for School Committee Questionnaire 

(1) CIRCLE OR CHECK THE APPROPRIATE RESPONSE AND FILL IN 

THE BUNKS AS INDICATED. 

iL"S2! ^^^^^ SEEMS TO APPLY, CIRCLE OR CHECK 

THE ONE THAT SEEMS TO BE MOST APPLICABLE. 

(3) IP THE ANSWER IS NOT KNOWN OR THE QUESTION DOES NOT 

APPLY TO YOUR SITUATION, LEAVE BUNK/ 

Notee Throughout the questionnaire the term "municipal officials- is 
used to denote any agency or elected or appointed individual who 
by law or custom recommends acceptance or rejection of school 
budgets by the final decision-making body. In the most common 
case, this would bp the Finance Committee of a town, and may 
include the Selectmen, Moderators, Town Managers or others. If 
your relationship with one sub-group of municipal officials (say 
the Selectmen) is significantly different from your relationship 
with another sub-group (say the Finance Committee), try to respond 
with an average of both :»ub-group3 in mind and make a note of 
this special relationship in the margin. 
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(Part t) 



C. CHh*K i r- Cnairmar Vjco Cnajmar. 

liccretarv MenDPr 



1 In what y»ar w«>re you f ir'-t elected" 

o. Did romecne run apainrt vou in your Usi el^-ct ion'' f U 

.t. In*i yc'i ac:ively cawpairM" :' n 

^a. Oo you articipate runninr for re-elect lor" ^ n 

"'t. Fleact ir.Jlcate wh^ if yon circled "No" r a. ato^e. 



*. were i'-«',ue'; concerninr tne cchoclr. inportari* ui vojr mc: : 'fcent 
caitrairr. or was your flc::ion simplv tartc or vour qualifications 
for r-rifral public servict" 

Issuer jen*>ral 

Indica-e rriefly the natur«- of the is:;ut*L . 



^. L^it ycjj regard your election as a mardate tc \ to cnanre th* scncol 
•'V'-tcn in some r.pocifjc direction'' 

r N 

7. If 'r.cff was a mandate, indicat* in a few * - what it- nature war. 



B. Would vou like to hoi: ccmf ether electei of i ice at come tine :n :ne 

Y N 

9. Have vou ever run for some otner elected office' Y N 

10. Ho* many (if any) meirber*; of tne school committee do you believe are 
actively interested m hoidinr some oiht political position in tne 



11. Could you indicate how you feel about no» tM superintendent i'; car'-y- 
inr out These parts of his job? (Rerponse cate^oriesi Excellent (fc;, 
-;ood(C>, Fair{F), and Poor(l;.) (CONFILEMUL) 

(l) fERSONNEL ADMINISTRATTON i -^he selection of tea-icrs 
ar.vi other school f^nployees, salaries, acslKr.irer.t:, 

promotions, and reparations from rervice £ C F p 

i? niUkUCUl ADMINISTRATTON i Budgets, handling of 

funds, purchases, and accounting £ c f f 



('>) SCHOOL PUNT MANAGEMENT . Site selection, rela- 
tions with architects and contractors, furniture 
and equipment, repairs, and custodial services. £ 

(^) INSTRUCTIONAL DIRECT ION , Curriculum planning, 
KOthods oi teaching, evaluation of activitier, 
working with teachers, audio-visual materials, 
textbooks, and libraries ♦ . . . . £ 
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(5) PUPIL SERVICES SUPPLEMEWTARY TO INSTRUCTION t 
Trmnaportation, health services, and school 

lunches e G F p 

(6) PUBLIC RELATIONS ! Cownunlty contacts with 
orcanixations, newspapers, radio, reporting 

to the public E G F p 

(7) CENERAL PLANNING ! for the school program as 

» whole E G F p 

12. Indicate your opinion of each of the following pro-ams by circling 
(-2) if you strongly oppose it» (-1) if you mildly oppose it, (0) if 
you are indifferent to it, and (-fi) if you mildly support it and (+2) 
if you strongly support it. Then, by circling MDE, or CC, indicate 
whether you or your superintendent, or your school committee person- 
ally or in writing communicated support or opposition for each policy 
to either the state Department of Education(MDE), which includes the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, or to the General Court (GC). 



Strongly Mildly Mildly Strongly Comaunic. 

Oppose Oppose Ind. Sup. Sup. Wlthi — 







)CoBpulsory kindergarten 


-2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 






Hot lunch orogram 


-2 


-1 


6 


+1 


+2 




5C 






Racial imbalance program 


-? 


-1 


6 


+1 


+5 




Gf 






Metropolitan districting 
to achieve racial balance 


.2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 






State-wi<ie testing program 


-2 


-1 


6 


+1 


+5 




Gt 






State aid results (Chap. 70) 


.2 


-V 


0 


+1 


+J 


H&e 


QC 




7 


Minimum salarv law 


-i 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MD£ 


GC 




8, 


Fiscal autonomy 


-2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 




9' 


Restriction on teachers* 
tenure 


-2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 


llo;voluntary collective bar- 
gaining 


-2 


.1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 


(11 estate -wide goals for 
education 


-2 


.1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDZ 


GC 


(iznenure for PrlnciMls 


-2 


-1 


0 


-41 


+2 


MDE 


flC 


u:^;Reglonal vocational high 
schools 


-2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 


(l<f ^Massachusetts o.c. State- 
ment on Student Rights 


.2 


-1 * 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 


(l>>Minimum staffing stan. 




















dards 


.2 


-1 


0 


+1 


♦2 


MDE 


GC 


llbMlternatives to local 

property tax for support 
of schools 


.2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 


(17>Increased state mid for 
school construction 


-2 


-1 


0 


+1 


+2 


MDE 


GC 


(l»>Other (please indicate) 






















-2 


.1 


0 


+1 


♦2 


MDE 


GC 



13. Following these directions there is a list of problems and issues which 
some school districts face, as well as some blank spaces in which you 
can write additional problems and issues. 

1. FIRST, be sure the list contains the four most important issues facing 
your district at this time by writing in additional issues as necessary. 

2. THEN, in Column A rank order the four most important issues your dis- 
trict faces, including those issues you added to the list, by placing 
* 1 beside the most important > 2 beside the second most important, and 
so on through C 
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To ccripl*»te Colunn P, consider how well e(|uipped you and your local 
scr.ool committee are to develop ^olu! ions to the four problenr.. Then, 
ran'< ordpr the four idduoc already identified as most important, indi- 
caimr wTt^ a 1 the issue your district is best equipped to deal with 
or lead to a problem solution, with a 2 the'Tsstie your district is 
nrxi ^ec: equipped to rovern, and so on through it. (l^iore the other 

In Colujtn C, for these sane four iss^jev, assim nunter- 1, ?, c U 

•c the defree of controversy surround inf trie issue. foijowsi 

IQ 1) *(ould indica'e a heated public cvr ' rosfc^cy , 

jij^r stands for a ctronn position with j-rowinr support, 

iTiSK Sepro-cr.tr a rrotlem with mild support on both sider. 

— ^) SiiT^ifvinr a rflatively quiet protl*-. 

In Column D. for the same four issues conridercd most important (arain. 
do not rank ) assign numbers 1, ?, "J or ^ to .niicate the derree ol" 
orranization of those wr.om you would rt-rard -the opposvtion" as 
follows I 

1) Hirhly o-ftaniied, including individuals, small rroups, 
continuing interest rroups, plus direct involvement oi 
elected officials. 
*) Individuals and sitaII groups, plus continuzr.t' interest 
rroups. ruch as the Chamber of ComTrrce, important busi- 
ness or«aniiationc, N.A.A.C.P., Ltacue of nfoaen Voters, etc. 
Individuals and small interest (^roupr orftftnized around 
th is issue. 

A few individuals only. 



(Col. A) 
Rank (I-'*) 
Importance 
Te Our 



(Col. B) 
Rank {\*U) 
Capability To 
Guide the Oev, 



(Col. C) 
Decree 

of 
Contro* 
versy(See 



(Col. D) 
Oefree of 
Cri^nit. 
of the 
Opposing 



(l)Adequacy of physical 
plant 






uirecxions; 


i^art les 


l2;operatinc budget and 
tax rate 










('^}Parochial nchool po- 
tential or actual 
clocines 










(UjYoijth tehavior on 
and off Dremi;;es 










l5>Colleclive bargain- 
ing with teachers 










(6}Educational and cur- 
riculum philosophy 
and DO 1 icy 










(T^Educational resultr 
beinr achieved 










(8)Racial issues and 
minority issues 










(9)Comprehensive edu- 
cation and voca- 
tional education 










llO)Cost efiective edu- 
cat onal manairement 
(ll}Publlc involvement 










(l??Student seif-direc- 
t ion 




















iiM 










(15) 











ERIC 
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The following questions are concerned with your cowittee's rela- 
tionship with imnicipal officials in the development of the budget 
under wh ich your district is presently operating. 



l**. Is the mayor a member of the school committee? , , y N 
15. Did informal discussions with mxmicipal officials prior to presenta- 
tion of the bud^^et indicate what the probable issues in dispute 
would be? 

Not at all Great Extent 

1 2 3 U 5 

l'^. In developing the budget, were guidelines for an acceptable solution 
developed in consultation with municipal officials prior to comple- 
tion of the budget? 

Not at all Great Extent 

1 2 3 U 5 

17. Did the budget submitted to municipal officials appear to be derived 
from, or substantially determined by, facts or data introduced with 
the budget? 

Not at all Great Extent 

1 ? 3 U 5 

IH. Did municipal officials indicate that they would cut the budget if 
they had the powpr *o do sC^ 

y N 

19. Describe your relationship with municipal officials m development 
and submission of the budget by indicating on a 1-5 scale how typical 
each of the following alternatives is of your relationship. 

a. We develop the budget and do no more Not at Great 
than required by law in presenting it all Extent 
to them, 1 2 3 u 5 

b. lie develop the budget and submit what 
our best judgment indicates, but we 
make a substantial effort to persuade 
them of the correctness of our deci. 

sion. 1 2 1 U 5 

c. We work closely with them or with pub. 
lie groups capable of influencing them 
from the beginning of development of 

the budget, 1 2 1 U f 



20. Are 



re there other communities with which you frequently compare vour- 
elf in terms of financial data? j 

y N 

If yes, list the communitiesi 



21. 13 there a conscious effort to keep your cost per pupil in a rela- 
tively fixed relationship with other communities* cost per pupil? 

Not f\t all Great Extent 

1 2 3 U 5 

22. Is there a conscious effort to keep your salary costs in relation, 
ship with otTcr communities* salary costs? 

Not ar all Great Extent 

1 2 3 U 5 
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23. It prospective state aid deducted from the anticipated school costs 
when the proposed budi^et is presented to the public? 

y N 

2k, Have municipal officials objected to this procedure? 

Not at all Great Extent 

12 3^5 

25. In the course of the budget approval process, how likely was the 
occurrence of any one of the following? Circle one response for 
each alternative. The responses arei (1) no likelihood, (2) little 
likelihood, (3) it could have happened, (k) we came close to it and 
(5) it did happen. 

a. a public campaign in support of, or 

attacking, the school budget? 1 2 3 U 

b. a recommendation that the budget 
not be approved? X 2 ") k 

c. a lawsuit to restore the budget? 1 2 3 U 

d. a tnreat of a taxpayers* suit chal- 
lenging assessing practices in the 

city or town? I ? 3 l* 

e. personal attacks or abuse? 1 2 3 U 

f. other tactics regarded as coercive? 1 2 3 U 

g. a teachers* strike? 123** 

h. specific companies or individuals 
leaving the community? 1 2 3 U 

26. were members of the press, public or parent groups present at budget 
discussions with municipal officials? 

At none At all 

1 2 3 5 

27. Were teacher representatives present at discussions or hearings on 
the budget with town officials? 

At none At all 

1 2 3 5 

28. How many school committee members w ere usually present for budget 
d iscuss ions with municipal officials? 





6-J- 


b.ii 




■}(,* 


a. hours in open school committee 
meetings. 










b. hours in your "homework" 










c. hours in open discussion with 
municipal officials. 










d. hours in executive session. 
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30. Whtn you prepart a budgtt prior to concluding ntgotiations with 
•mploytt KToupa, ar« th* anticipattd coata of the collect ivt bar* 
l^ining aicreeaant identifiable in the aubaitted budget? 

a. Yea, in a contingency fund 

b. Yea* in a nunber of line iteas 

c. Hot we diffuse anticipated costs through* 
out the budget 

d. No, we anticipate aubnitting a supple* 

nentary budget 

c. Does not apply becauae we conclude nego* 
tiations before completing the budget 

31* How flexible is your school comittee in adjuating the approved bud* 
get subsequent to the settleaient of the bargaining package? 

a. We do not accept an agreement that will 
exceed the budget 

b. We ebsorb the costs of bargaining by 

adjusting the budget .^^^ 

c* We absorb what we can and also Make a 
supplrmental request 

d« Most bargaining costs are put into a 

supplementary budget 

e. Does not apply because we conclude nego* 
tiations before completing the budget 

32* How much direction did your committee give the superintendent on 
the maximum allowable budget increase? 

none Great Deal 

12 3^5 

33* Did the school committee cut the super in tendent*s original budget 
proposal? 

y N 

3U. Did the municipal officials recommend (or urge timely acceptance of) 
the budget as submitted to it by the school coMlttee? 

e. No 

b, Yes. after negotieted change 

c. yes, basically without change _ 

d« Yes, because they worked closely with 
the school committee in the preparation 
of the budget 

?5. Are you confident that the school budget receives from municipal offi* 
cials fair end impartial and informed treatment? 

Not at all Always 

12 3^5 
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36. Mow would you charaettrUt tht comltte stt r** rtUtlenships between 
the school coMlttee oil mnicipol offlcUls in budget mttters? 
(Rate each of the foUowlnc altemativea on the baaia of how fre- 
quently your relationahip flta that deacrlptlon. ) 

* 1 H«ver Always 

a, friendly and cooperative? l 2 ^ i> 5 

b, iMperaonal and buaineaallke? 1 2 ) i> 5 

c, preaainic for every advantage? 1 2 3 i> 5 

d, personally antagoniatic? 123^5 

37. iQ th£ P>at three years , in Isrge part, as a reault of budget pres. 
aure* haa there been— 

a. an increaae In average class aise? y n 

b. a reduction or elimination of 

apeciflc academic programs (list) y n 



a reduction in other programs for 
atudenta (Hat) 



a reduction in materiala and supplies, 

tsking sccount of price changea y 

other reductlona (liat) y 



Izi lUiX liEi ^hfH XSSXM,* t^^* proposed programs been approved but 
not implemented ^cause of budget preaaure? 

(lUt) ' 



39. I>o you believe your achool syatem could do a significantly better 
job with the money It haa? 

Not at all Great Extent 

1 2 3 5 

^0. If the atate aid to education formula were reviaed ao that the alio, 
cation to your community was incressed by 

s. what percent of that additional money 

would go to aohools? ^ 

b. what percent would go to other municipal 

servicea and/or tax relief? % 

("a- and -b* aoove ahould total 100%) 

c. of the money that went toward achoola (a. above), what percent 
would you have applied to aalaries? % 

to programs? % 
(the total ahould equal the percent you indicated in -a- above) 
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i) or tht aomy that «tnt to ethtr mmiclptl strvicts« what 
percent 4e you think would be applied tei 

local tax relief % 
Ceneral mmicipal tenr. < 
(the total should equtl the percent you Indicated In *b« above) 

•) How confident are you of the accuracy of your estiMites 
In to •d^ above? 

No confidence High confidence 

1 « 3 5 

<»1. What would be its iaaediate effect uaon the quality of educational 
proicraas you now provide if substantially aore revenue was suddenly 
available to your school district* (Kate on a 1-5 scale the proba- 
bility of each of the following alternative effects occurring.) 

s« None* the money would be used to 
reduce the school debt or to relieve 
the tax burden of the hoMOwner, 

b« None* the money would be used to 
■ake our present prograM aore 
equally available to all students. 

c* The Boney would sake sva liable new 
prof^ams not currently available to 
any students* 

d« The money would be used to improve 
the quality of programs now offered 
to all students* 

In the past three yesra« how many times has your district attempted 
to secure approval from your city or town for a building program 
and associated debt issuance? 

times 

How many separate projects were involved? (*)r example* 
there may have been three submissions for one project* 
such a? a new high school,) 



In the past three years* how many effort a to secure 
approval for buildings and debt have been approved? 



Not at Great 
all Extent 

1 2 3 <» 5 

1 2 3 5 

1 a 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 



<»3* Aside from reactions to the Issues involved in the budget approval 
process between the school committee and municipal officials* what 
do you think is the distribution of power between your school coMlt- 
tee and your municipal officials? 

a. municipal officials have virtually all 
the power 

b. municipal officials have more power than 

the school committee ^^^^ 

c. power is equally shared 

d. the school committee has more power than 

municipal officials ^^^^ 

e. the school committee hss virtually all 
the power 
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y,u thl„K your ««,cIhI offlcUu «. tM« per aUtrltu. 
** "'"el"* •«». »lrtu.ny .11 

5:':ctii%':i:}t{: — ~~ 

5. H^r it tquttlXy thcr«4 " 

*' tK JIS;?' eoi-ltt.. DM virtually .11 



trust, aunietpal .fflel.ls? ' «eheel eoMittt.c 

2 , ,««.tE.,.„t 

42 as tiliSS ~nlclHl .fflcl.1. tru.t th. .chool co-^ 
ittJr^^'?ht.*i[?;n."ScM'*-" to .^.t ao you 



«9. 



una.„t.. p.r.on;i s:r:sJi;;„::,'5;:j"^« «>inK yourjun^m. 

(■uiilelp.1 offlel.l.) 

"""l"*", , ,«r,.tE.,.„t 

(tht tehoel eowiitu*) 

Hon* at all . 

-.11.?:^;: t^^z^ -^jMi:? -nv.iy 

*" r , , , fxunt 

InillllJr, tS:.?S'iS;{Sf a.^. or your ch.«, 
e«tr.».ly No Chuim 

Ctiv. -* -1 » *i « ♦J ^ ^5 "liir' 

Fesitiv* 



50. 



51. 
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Rtte en ft 1 to 5 tcftU hew aiueh tteh ef th« fellewini: fteters influ* 
•nets yeur 4teisien te neetpt er rtjeet ft preposftl of tht Bunlelpftl 
effictftls In %ht bu4Ctt sppreval process. ( Chi»c>t b»iew \f this 
•nxiv ltg > aaei not ftpply to »evir gitufttlonT I 

<o not tntertftln preposftXs from iranicipftl off IcUXs 

rtcMin^; th« school coMiittee*s tudc«t* 



Not 
IX 
All 

ft. th% ntsmtss of tht deftdlin* 

for the conclusion of nvfotift. 
t ions I 1 2 

your sbtlity to *s«ll* tht pro- 
poMl te yeur eonstitu«ncyi i 2 

c. tho possibility of eeorcten l 2 

4. the tfftct that such ft dtcision 
will hftvt on your future relft- 
tionshlp with your consttt* 
utneyi l 2 

0. tht opinion of ft •third pftrtyi 1 2 

f. tht chftnct in tht talftnct of 
powtr bttwttn you ftnd tht auni- 
cipftl efficiftlo that such ft 
4octsien wouU Cftusti 1 2 

C. yeur ftbility to *livt with* such 

an ftgrttatnti l 2 

h. tht ltn«th of tiM you have tttn 

ntfotifttinci 1 2 

1. tht aaount of aenty involvtd in 
tht proposal I 1 2 

4. aiiitiohal 4utits and rtsponsi- 
bilitits that such a dtcision 
would csutti 1 2 

k. tht possibility that tht proposal 

would afftct your Itital rUhtsi 1 2 

Katt on a 1 to $ scalt how auch tsch of tht followinj 
your ictntral attitu4t toward aunicipal officials in 
approval proctss. 

Not 

At 
All 

s. tht undtrstandinc thty havt of 

your trut conetmsi 1 2 

b. tht dticrtt of cooperation thty 
shtw In attkinff out tht best 
possible solutioni 1 2 

e. thtir wiUin^sa to considtr 

alttmativts or to coMproaisti l 2 

4. tht thorouchntss of thtir p;«pa. 
ration for each necotiatiena 
aese<«>ni 1 2 

(Continued on next pact) 



To A 
Great 

2:xtent 



fsctortt affects 
he budicet 

To A 
Great 
extent 
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(Continued fren previous pm^) 



i. 
1. 



their views on the distribution 
of power between youi 

the effeets of previous negoti*. 
t ions I 

their ftttenpts at forcti 

your sense cf powerlessnessi 

your opinion of the entire nego- 
tifttions process I 

the pressures on you fron your 
constituency! 

the presence of certain nesbers 
on their bargsinixig tesai 

other factors (list. If you care 
to>t 



Not 

At 

All 



To A 

Crest 

Extent 



COIEWTSt 



JlJtfSSIiSS °^ COWIITTEE HAS COWLETEO THE sECTIOn OH 

Si^SiKSirir^iS."^ «Sim£ THAT IT Is'SlrglSS'SlT^!; 



THIS ?A](T, OR SEPAJtATBLT, TO 

DR. PAUL COOK, JR. 
MACE STUDY DIRECTOR 
MASS. IHST, OP TECHNOLOGr 
ALFRED P. SLOAM BUILOINC 
ROOM E52-555 
CAMBRIXB, HA, 021^9 

THAMC rOU FOR TOUR ASSISTANCE IN THIS STUDY, 
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mCE STUDY on SCHOOL ZOSZHMKZZ 

Jinuftry 21. 1972 
SCHOOL COWtltTEE QUEST lOWm IRE 

iftri m 



the following qutstions apply to your school coHiittoo*s tiporUnct with 
the M8t roctnt collective terfnininc activity* whether or not an ame- 
aent has been reached. 

this section should be answered by a school coaaittee aeabcr* preferably 
one who was close to the barisalnlnc process with teacher representatives. 
It nhould not be answered by a negotiator because we are concerned here 
only with the views of school coaaittee aeabers. If no ataber of the 
school coMittee wss actually present for the negotiations sessions with 
teacher representatives* or if your coaaittee does not foraally nego- 
tlate with teachers* this will be evident to the study sUff froa the 
responses provided. Please do not let that iceep Jou fro« answering what 
Questions you can. In this part* especially toward the end* there are 
a nuaber or iceneral questions on your reactions to the entire barcainUv^ 
process which can be answered easily whether or not you have actually 
participated in barmininc sessions. Please do the best you can to 
answer all questions* You aay nske note of any special circuastaaces 
that aay affect your responses. 



yotm KAUE TEL. !W. 

CODE KO.' 



0. CHECK oii£i Chairaa n vice Chairaan 
Secretar y Meaiber 

(If the followinx stateaent applies* please so indicate.) 

CVn SCHOOL COmiTTEE DOES HOT POMUUY BARCAIII WITH THE TEACHERS 

BUT I WILL TRY TO AKSWER THE aUESTIOIfS OH THE M5IS Of THE CEKERAL 
CCWeSIICATlCH PROCESS. 

1. In collective bargain in|c* did you have inforaal discussions with aea- 
bers of the teachers* barcaininc teaa prior to the presentation of 
proposals? 

Y n 

2. Vho askes up the barcaining teaa that represents the school coaaittee 
at sll teacher negotiations sessions? (Check all the catejcories that 
apply and fill in the appnpriate blanks.) 

^a. School coaaittee aeabers? (fill in how rany.) 

b. Lawyer •negotiator? 

^c. Hon*lawyer nei^tiator? 

d. Superintendent 

^e. Assistant superintendent* business aananr* or personnel 

officer 

f. Other (specify) ; 

1. Kow aany years of experience in fsce*tc*face bar^ininic with the 
teachers does the senior school coaaittee aeaber on your bargain inic 
teaa have? 

Tears 
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Fcrsorx-l co«lf-e, other school caii- » -J ' * • *^i:ip«l 

5. **5 'n^r* any evidence of •inflated* ir ■*'^iBT*rfo . ^ , 

-ere not based on the fSctc or^\l , .;:lV\t dj^^r^l^.l^J'' 
in trie teachers- orl|:inal denans. 

Wone at all ^reat -ttent 

b. In tne school cowtltte-'s counti^- pr poj«l. If ,,nt^ ^ ,^e? 

None at all ^rtat €«ent 

1 2 ' U 5 

«. dlsalss the related proposal as unto-nJed "T' ? i i, 
b. Clarify the f.cts wl-.h the teache- . apa 
.hen consider a SMX^cfied proposal 



search for new datt :o support trw or:*^. 
inaX proposal 



I 2 T u 
1 2 5 



d. seek out and discuss intent behirl pro- 

1 2 5 5 

e. Other (explain) I 2 j ^ 

'J , Great Entent 

' ? 5 

Y N 

?or'(hine:l;:f?''"''''-=- '-•''^ ^^'^ thine, he «ked 

*e did. ^They did. bc-h did. ^^either one of 

us did. 

10. Did you and the teachers axree on what data and 'ac^s Miuld h. — ♦ , 
vant to your discussions and then coai..,Mvely ;«rehTi ♦J! 
accurate infoniation available? ^ c«*rch for the Mst 

Y K 

11. *hen did this arreeaent and search aic.ir- 

«. prior to the p: ^ntation of r">p-< .als 

c. during negotiations 

it never happened that way — — — 
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Before or durlnc ntgotUtlons, did your school eoaiitttt or Its rep- 
resentstive discuss prospective contract terns or other issues rela- 
ted to bargaining with representatives of other towns? 

r N 

Indicate whether your school coHiittee, negotiations subcoaaittee. 
or negotiator attached Considerable (C), Kiich(K), Little(L), or HoW 
Uportance to the following types of data In collective bargaining 
by circling the appropriate response. 

Data en other towns of the 

C K L N 

Data en towns thought to be siailar 

In socio-econoBic characteristics— , . , , C M l tt 

Data on neighboring towns— c M l n 

What data? 

per pupil costs— c M l ^ 

school tax rates— c M l n 

total tax rates— c M l n 

:>upll/teacher ratios— c » L N 

percent of the total conunity 

population in the public schools— . . . c M l N 
percent of school attending children 

in the public schools— c M L ft 

assuacd aeasures of educational 

effectiveness, such as standardized 

C M L N 

what other towns agreed on for econ. 

oalc factors— c M l N 

what other towns agreed on for non- 

econcaic factors— c M L N 

Cost-of-living changes— c M l » 

Changes in srevaillng wage rate 

in other industries— C M l N 

Salaries offered to college graduates 

not entering teaching— c M l N 

Salary increases teachers in other 

states are receiving— c M l N 

Local uneaployaenti current econoaic 

conditions— c M L H 

Other (specify) C « l » 




a. ■ teachers* st«!ke 1 ? 3 ^ 5 

b. non-renewal of contracts of non- 
tenured teachers in the absence 

of an agreeaent 1 ? 3 ^ 5 

c. disciplinary action against ■ 

teacher or teachers 12345 

d. an increase in filing grievances 
related or not to the' Issues in 

dispute 12 3^5 
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e. a public move to defeat or cut the 

budget 12345 

f. a lawsuit to restore the budget 12345 

^. a threat of a taxpayers' suit chal- 
lenging assessing practices in the 

city or town 1 2 3 4 5 

ht personal attacks or abuse 1 2 3 4 5 

i. increased absenteeisa by teachers 1 2 3 4 5 

j. any other tactics perceived to be 

coercive 12345 

15». Did the school principals unit bargain for their own salaries? 

r N 

l^rnegotUtfoiS?^**^** present at the teachers* collective bargain. 

Heyer Always 
12 14 5 

15c. If principals were present for teachers* bargaining* rank order 
the following reasons for their being there using ?l)~a5"tKr55st 
comon reason, (2J next most coonon and (3) least connon. 

a. only on their own initiative 

b. as representatives of the bargaining unit 

c. at the school coroittee*s request 



16. 



If a professional negotiator was enployed by your conittee in col- 
lective bargaining:, did he »eet alow iith tti teach.»r" Mgi?iS?w? 



a. Negotiator not eaployed 

b. Never net alone 

c. Rarely net alone 

d. Oft^n r^t alont 

e. Very often net alone 

f. Met alone all the tiite 



17. If a negotiator was eaployed how often were recoaaendations by hia 
overruled by the school coaaittee? ^ 



a. Negotiator not eaployed 

b. Never overruled 

c. Rarely overruled 

d. Often overruled 

e. Very often overruled 

f. Overruled all the tiae 



18. When did your district start negotiations for the bargaining agree- 
aent that covers this scKooI year? * ^ "^^ee- 



19. Vhen did you reach agretaent? 



20. In What aonth does the final date for budget subaission fall** 

(1-12) 
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21. 



22. 



23. 



2<». 



25. 



26. 



27. 



If a bargaining settlement was reached subsequent to that final bud- 
get data* was the total cost less than* more than* or equal to the 
cost estimate implied in the budget? (Disregard effects of w»<re 
f retse . ) 

Less ^Equai ^More 

<Xf you mnswertd "More* to Question 21 above* complete Question 22. 
Otherwise* go right on to Question 23.) 

If the cost of the settlement was greater than implied in the budfCet. 
did the committee anticipate-- 



a. requesting a supplemental appropriation? 

b. reducing teaching staff to hold salaries 
to budget? 

c. making other adjustments within the 
approved budget? 

d. Other (specify) 



Estimate the time that your school committee or negotiations subcom. 
mittee spent on the most recent round of collective bargaining? 
a. number of formal sessions 









1.20 


20.60 


604 








1-15 


16.2S 











b, total hours in all bargaining 

sessions 

c. totml hours in preparation* meet, 
ing with negotiator* or subcommittee 
meeting with full committee 

Was that time (the bargaining round referred to in item 2i above) 
spent negotiating.. 

N 
N 
N 



a. the district's first comprehensive contract? 

b. a revision of an earlier comprehensive con- 



tract? 
only specific item 
extra duties? 



such as smlaries and 



How Huch better is your school committee handling collective bargain, 
ing now than it did three years ago? 

a. No better* it's worse 

b. Just the same 

c. A bit better 

d. Quite a bit better --— 

e. A great deal better 

Taking account of turnover on the school committee* do you expect col- 
lective bargaining will be more effectively handled in the future? 
Not at all 

1 2 3 

Taking account of the role played by the superintendent* do you expect 
collective bargaining will be more effectively handled in the future? 
Not at all Great Extent 

1 2 3 5 



Great Extent 

5 
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?8. How would you rate the negotiations process leading to collective bar. 
gaining agre«Mnts in terms of the following 

a. faimeas to nunicipal interests 

Not at all Exceptional 
1 2 ) ^ 5 

b. fairness to the interests of the teachers* orranitation 

Not at all Exceptional 

c. fairness to the interests of individual teachers 

Not at all Exceptional 
1 2 3 4 5 

d. fairness to school Bana^esent interests 

Not at all Exceptional 
12 14 5 

e. efficiency in settinr salaries and conditions of employment 

Not at all Exceptional 
1 ? 3 4 5 

29. In your opinion, by how much do teachers- representatives exceed their 
proper authority in their barfaininf: position on non.economic iscuec? 

Hot at all Great Extent 

12345 

10. How would you ch%racterite the complete set of relationshipi, between 
yo«P coMlttee and teacher representatives in collective barraininK"* 
Rate each of the followinr alternatives on the »asis of how frequently 
your relationship fits that description. 

• , . ^1 ^ * Never Always 

a. friendly and cooperative? 1 2 3 4 5 

b. iaptrsonal and businesslike? 1 ? 3 4 5 

c. pressing for every advantage? 1 2 3 4 5 

d. pressing for every advantage and 

personally antagonistic? 1 2 3 4 5 

31. Do you believe teachers in your system*. 

a. are pai4 much too little 

b. are paid too little • 

c. are paid the riirht aixuunt 

d. are overpaid 

e. are grossly overpaid — -— - 

32. In tem^ «f negotiating an sccr cement identical to that of other commu- 
nitie in this stait. how cinilar is your situation to others? 

a. op economic issuts? 

»ot at all Great Extent 

12)45 

b. on non*economic issues? 

Hot at all Great Extent 

12 14 5 
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^0, To what de<?ree do you think personalities affected, either negatively 
or positively, the outcomes of collective bargaining with the teach- 
ers? 

Not at all Great Extent 

12 3^5 

((l. Rate on a 1 to 5 scale how much each of the following factors influ- 
ences your decision to accept or reject a proposal of the teachers 
in collective bargaining. 

Not To A 

At Great 
All Extent 

a. the nearn^'^s of the deadline for 

the conclusion of negotlatlonsi 1 ? 3 4 

b. your ability to "sell" the proposal 
to your constituency! 1 2 3 4 

c. the possibility of coercloni ] 2 3 4 

d. the effect that such a decision 
will have on your future relation- 
ship with your constituency I 1^34 

e. the opinion of a "third party"i 12 3 4 

f. the change In the balance of power 
between you and the teachers that 

such a decision would cause 1 1234 

g. your ability to "live with** such 
an agreement I 1 2 3 4 

h. the length of time you have been 
negotiating! 1 2 3 4 

I. the amount of money Involved tn *.ne 

proposal! 1234 

j. additional duties and responsibili- 
ties that such a decision would 

cause I 1234 

k. the possibility that the proposal 

would affect your legal rightsi 1 2 3 4 

42. Indicate on the following scale the direction and degree of your 
change in attitude toward the teacher representatives since you 
became involved in collective bargaining. (Circle one) 

No 
Change 

Extremely Extremely 

More -5 -i* -"^ -? -1 0 ♦! ^2 ^3 ^ +5 More 

Negative Positive 

41. Rate on a 1 to 5 scale how much each of the following factors affects 
your general attitude toward teacher representatives in collective 
bargaining. To A 

At Great 
All Extent 

a. the uncerntanding they have of 

your true concernsi 1 2 3 4 5 

(Continued on following pa^e.) 
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Aside from reactions to the issues involved in school committee col- 
lective barc:ainini; with teacher representatives, what do you think 
is the distribution of power between your school committee and your 
teacher representatives? ' 

a. teachers have virtually all the power 

b. teachers have more power than the school 
committee 

c. power is equally shared 

d. the school commit te* has more power 
than the teachers 

e. the school committee has virtually all 
the power 

How do you think your teacher representatives see this power distribu- 
tion? 

a. teachers have virtually all the power 

b. teachers have more power than the school 
committee 



c. power is equally shared 

d. the school committee has more power 
than the teachers 

e. the school committee has virtually all 
the power 

If there is a difference between (33) and (3^) above, to what do 
attribute this difference? 



In collective bargaining between teacher representatives and the school 
committee, to what extent do you think the school committee trusts 
the teacher representatives? 

Not at all Great Extent 

12 3^5 

To what extent do you think the teacher representatives trust the 
school committee? 

Not at all Great Extent 

12 3^5 

If there is a difference between (36) and (37) above, to what do you 
attribute this difference? 



In collective bargaining between teacher representatives and the school 
cosjjittee, how much of an influence do you think your superintendent's 
personal persuasiveness has ont 

(teacher representatives) 
None at all 

1 2 3 

(the school committee) 
None at all 

1 2 3 



Great Extent 

^ 5 



Great Extent 

^ 5 
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b, the degree of cooperation they 
show in seeking out the best 
possible solutloni 

c, their willin^ess to consider 
alternatives or to compromise i 

d, what they said about you publicly 
outside of negotiations in the 
past I 

e« their views on the distribution 
of power between youi 

f« the effects of previous negotia- 
t ions 1 

g« their attempts at forcei 

h, your sense of power lessneasi 

i, your opinion of the entire nego* 
tiations process! 

J* the pressures on you from your 
constituency I 

k» the presence of certain members 
on their bargaining teami 

1* other factors (list* if you care 
to)i 



Not 
At 



To A 

Great 

Extent 



COMMEWTSi 

PLEASE RETURN THIS PART TO YOUR CHAIRMAN OR VICE-CHAIRMAN SO THAT 
IT^CAN^BE^MAILED TOGETHER WITH PART I IN THE SELP.ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 

DR. PAUL W. COOK. JR. 
MACE STUDY DIRECTOR 
MASS. INST. OF TECHNOLOGY 
ALFR£D P. SLOAN BUILDING 
ROOM E5e-555 
CAMBRIDGE. MA. 0?139 

12^5 COOPERATION WITH THIS QUESTIONNAIRE IS APPRECIATED AND WE HOPE 
THAT ITS TOTAL EFFECT WILL BE MEASURED BY THE IMPACT THAT THIS SPUDY 
HAS ON PUBLIC EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS, 
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